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Our Personal Service to Customers 


{The cumulative knowledge and broad experience of this bank, 
extending over a period of 83 years—our extensive relation- 
ships with other banks throughout the business world, and our 
extraordinarily well-equipped staff of officers and assistants, 
bring together an organization notable for its efficiency and 
capacity for serving its customers. 


{This PERSONAL SERVICE and wise counsel, when de- 
sired, is available to ALL OF OUR CUSTOMERS, irre- 
spective of the size of their accounts. 


{Our officers will be pleased to personally meet you. 


CHARLES C. GLOVER, President 


MILTON E. AVON M. yg 3g Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM aah Vice-Prest. ROB Vv. Vie NG, Asst. Cashier 
JOSHUA AN ry GEOR O. VASS, Asst. Cashier 
Deposits Accepted by Mail Correspondence Invited 


The Riggs National Bank 


Washington, D. C. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 




















You Save 


Time—Money—Trouble 


By Ordering Books from the United States Infantry 
Association 


Our Access to the 


Technical Libraries 
of the Capital 


Affords Us Unsurpassed Facilities for 
the Selection of Books for 


Military Libraries 





————— 





Please say you saw the advertisement in the Imvanray Jovaman. 
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Our Military System as It Appeared to 
America's Citizen Soldiers 


HE frank opinions of soldiers 
: about to be discharged on the 

value to themselves of their serv- 
ice and their ideas on improving the 
service and on universal military train- 
ing were obtained by the questionnaire 
method described below. This ques- 
tionnaire was used by the 12th Division 
during its demobilization and was so 
conducted as to get unreserved opinions 
from all types of men under conditions 
that gave them a chance to “knock” to 
their heart’s content without fear of 
reprimand. The distribution of the 
questionnaires was so made as to give 
men known to be disgruntled a much 
larger share in the answers than their 
relative numbers would entitle them to 
have. In fact, one of the purposes of 
the investigation was to get the view- 
point of the men who seemed dissatis- 
fied with the service. 

The answers were interesting and 
surprising. Although 50 per cent of 
the questionnaires went to men sup- 
posed to be dissatisfied with the service, 
89.5 per cent stated that their army life 
had benefited them personally in one or 
more ways, and only 10.5 per cent be- 
lieved they had not been benefited; 79 
per cent are glad they received their 
military training for its own sake and 
aside from their patriotic pride in hav- 
ing served when their country called; 


88 per cent favored a system of univer 
sal training, 8 per cent opposed it, and 
4 per cent did not express an opinion 
Many of those who offered criticism 
and a number who were dissatisfied 
with their own experience favor uni- 
versal military training for the youth of 
the country. They took full advantage 
of the opportunity to offer suggestions 
for the improvement and the comfort 
and happiness of the soldier. Most of 
the men had something to say urder 
one of these headings. Better fitting 
and better looking uniforms and im- 
provements in the mess were the most 
usual suggestions; 17 per cent of the 
men asked for more careful preparation 
of the food, usually complaining that 
the kitchen personnel was not suffi- 
ciently trained; 19 per cent wanted bet- 
ter quality of food or a different diet. 

A number asked for the same priv- 
ileges civilians have with regard to 
drinking, but most of the men seem 
satisfied with the entertainment and 
social life offered the soldier during this 
war. Some few complained that too 
much care was taken of the soldier in 
this way, demanding that he be allowed 
to invent or find his own amusements. 

Of the 1,381 men answering the ques- 
tions, 30 stated that their religion had 
been harmed while in the service, but 
127 believed their religion was bene- 
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fited; 50 claimed harm done to their 
morals, and 227 thought they were ben- 
efited in this way; 308 mentioned that 
they were benefited in their habits, and 
974 in their health or physical strength. 

The answers to the question as to the 
necessity for the disciplinary relation 
existing between officers and men show 
that a big majority of the men believe 
it is necessary, that good discipline and 
familiarity cannot co-exist, and that the 
treatment of the men is more fair when 
the officers do not mix socially with 
their own men. So many men men- 
tioned that this relation is misused by 
some younger officers that it would 
seem desirable to give this point special 
attention and to give younger officers 
more special instruction and training in 
their relations with the men. Only 17 
per cent of these men, who had an 
average of 10.7 months’ training, con- 
sidered themselves to have acquired the 
100 per cent efficiency they would want 
before risking their lives in battle. 

A notable feature of these men’s 
opinions is that they are quite parallel 
to those of the future graduate from 
universal training upon the completion 
of his course. The men questioned are 
representative of 20,000 men of a divi- 
sion that was ready for overseas service 
when the armistice was signed. They 
then spent 2%4 months in improving 
their training and anxiously awaiting 
discharge. Since they did not get into 
battle and were subject during the last 
part of their training to the same 
psychological drawbacks that will affect 
the soldier in our peace-time training, 
these 12th Division men, who came 
from 47 different states, have about the 
same state of mind that our future 
youths will have when they are com- 
pleting their military training. It would 


be interesting and valuable to get simi- 
lar opinions from men who are return- 
ing from Europe and who have been 
under fire. It is believed that the opin- 
ions expressed in these answers are rep 
resentative of the opinions of prac- 
tically all the men who had at least six 
months’ service, that is, that they are 
representative of the opinions of about 
3,000,000 men who will soon be back 
in civil life. 

These answers may prove quite val- 
uable in the approaching discussion on 
universal military training and in an- 
swering attacks on such training as it 
has been conducted. The suggestion: 
of the men for various improvement: 
might well receive serious consideratior 

A point to be noted is that at the end 
of a man’s service he views it more 
kindly than during the period when he 
has an indefinite and unknown length 
of time to serve, and when his petty 
discomforts seem  unproportionately 
large to him. 

An analysis of the answers of the 
men opposed to military training indi- 
cates that they are generally of the small 
minority that is constitutionally opposed 
to any kind of supervision or control 
One representative of this type ex- 
pressed himself thus: 


I don’t think I have received any 
benefits. I need no guidance and ac 
cept none. I depend upon my own ex- 
perience and not what I am told. Drive 
all the reformers and uplifters out of 
camp. . . . Men able to be decent 
officers are scarce—there are very few 
people capable of handling anything or 
anybody. The argument in 
favor of universal military training ‘s 
that it creates a respect of authority 
and improves the mind and body. | 
don’t consider so-called respect for au- 
thority good. As for the im- 
provement of mind and body—if that !s 








the aim, why not drop the other stuff. 
Have a school where young men may 
follow their natural bent and learn any- 
thing they please. Omit all 
he annoying, petty details of military 
discipline. 

There follow copies of the question- 
naire and the confidential note instruct- 
ing company commanders as to how to 
issue the questionnaire, notes on the 
answers to the questions by the com- 
pilers who compiled the answers, and, 
finally, the tabulated results of the com- 
pilation. 

It will be noted that 10 different ques- 
tionnaires were issued to different men 
in each of the 80 different companies 
of the 12th Division at Camp Devens. 
Half of the men were selected from 
among those believed by their company 
commanders to be faithful and efficient 
soldiers, the other half of the question- 
naires went to men who were believed 
by their officers to be adversely critical 
of the service. Each half was again 
divided, six to the most intelligent men, 
and three to men of average intelli- 
gence. This method secured a varied 
representation and gave to the critical 
men more votes than the proportion of 
their real number. 

The company commanders assembled 
their men the day before the questions 
were to be answered and explained what 
was wanted. All men were issued the 
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same set of questions, and none were 
told about the classifications A, B, C 
and D. The men who were to answer 
the questions had a day to consider 
them and talk about them to other men 
in the company. 

A total of 1,440 questionnaires was 
issued ; 59 of these were not turned in, 
or had no answers on them. An inves- 
tigation showed that this failure to turn 
in the answers was due to rapid and un- 
expected discharge. The men 
given the questions one day, and early 
the next morning, before they had time 
to answer them, they had to pack up 
and take trains for western discharge 
camps. Forty-five per cent of the men 
in the division had already been dis- 
charged when these questions were is- 
sued, but their absence does not make 
the answers any less representative, as 
they came from all organizations alike 
and from men due for immediate dis- 
charge. 

A few commanding officers expressed 
a regret that the 45 per cent got away 
before the questionnaire was issued, as 
they believed these men to be more 
serious-minded (they were discharged 
early on account of dependent rela- 
tives). Their best 
officers were among these men, and they 
believe they would have answered the 


were 


noncommissioned 


questions more favorably to the service. 


HeaApQUARTERS TWELFTH Division 


CAMP DEVENS, MASS. 


January 21, 1919. 


Confidential Note to Company Commanders 


Enclosed herewith are questionnaires, which, it is desired, you issue to men 


in your company as follows: 


Those marked “A” (in upper right-hand corner) to the 6 most intelligent, 
faithful, soldierly, representative men of your company; the type you would 


promote if you had vacancies for them. 
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Those marked “B” to 6 of the most intelligent men in the organization who 
you believe have not liked the service, who have ability and, particularly, intelli- 
gence, but who are apt to have a critical attitude towards the service along the 
line of the questions. 

Those marked “C” to 3 men of average intelligence who are faithful, and as 
efficient and capable as their abilities permit. 

Those marked “D” to 3 men of average intelligence who have not been 
marked by faithfulness, or desire to do their best, and who are apt to be critical 
of the service. 

A few extra copies are furnished to replace those the men may lose or 
damage. 

Issue these questions the day before you want them answered. Write the 
soldier’s name and rank on his paper. Ask the men to think them over carefully 
and tell them that some time on the following day you will give them an opportu- 
nity to answer them while the other men are engaged in drill or other work. Be 
careful to issue the questions to men of the type mentioned in the first paragraph. 
They may be either noncommissioned officers or privates. The value of these 
questionnaires depends upon your judgment in selecting and classifying the men 
who are to write the answers. 

On the day the questions are to be answered, assemble the men where they 
can comfortably answer the questions, and at a time while the others are engaged 
in drill or other work. Try to get the men to give their individual opinions and 
not consult with each other when writing the answers 

Enclose the answers in an envelope on the outside of which your organiza- 
tion is marked, and send them to the Division School of Army by Saturday noon, 
January 25, 1919. 

BY COMMAND OF MAJOR GENERAL McCAIN: 
A. G. Lott, 
Colonel, G. S., U. S. A., 
Chief of Staff. 
OFFICIAL: 
Cuas. C. QUIGLEY, 
Major, A. G. D., U. S. A., 
Adjutant. 


DONS cals Si as SEE Bio HK Wh has camaesss Co...., 12th Division 


The following questions are asked you and many other soldiers about to be 
discharged. The questions are asked with a view to getting information to be 
used in connection with the future training of soldiers. Consider your answers 
carefully; express your opinion frankly and remember that you may make a 
suggestion or give an answer which will help to make better soldiers in the future, 
or to make a soldier’s life more pleasant. These answers will be put in a sealed 
envelope and not considered until after you are discharged. You need not hesitate 
to make just and honest criticisms—express yourself freely. You are not subject 
to disciplinary action for what you may state on these papers. Please remember 
that if you are sincere you may help soldiers, and the service in general. Answer 
the questions in lead pencil and write as plainly as possible. If there is not 
enough space, write on another sheet, and number the sheet the same as the 
number of the question. Put any additional suggestions or comments you wish 
to make on a separate paper and mark it No. 11. 

No. 1. How many months have you served? months. What is your 
age? years. ‘ 
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No. 2. Mention the benefits you have received by being in the service which 
will help you in your future life. (As to your patriotism, your health, faith- 
fulness, morals, physical strength, sense of duty; your ability to handle men; 
your ability to work with other men; your habits ; your knowledge of sanitation, 
first-aid; your religion; your general knowledge; loyalty to future employer, 
etc., etc.) : ; 

No. 3. What harm, if any, has the service done you which will affect your 
future life? (See suggestions under Question No. 2, and consider financial loss 
under Question No. 4.) . 

No. 4. Has the financial loss, due to the difference between your income 
previous to coming into the service and your service pay, been such as to perma- 
nently affect your future career? Yes—No. 

No. 5. Considering that you would want to be 100 per cent trained before 
risking the lives of men for whom you are responsible and your own life in a 
battle, what percentage of that training and efficiency do you consider you have 
acquired. : 

No. 6. What suggestions have you to make for improvement in the comfort 
of the soldiers as regards quarters, mess, clothing? 

No. 7. What suggestions have you to make for the improvement and happi- 
ness of the soldiers as regards amusements, privileges, athletics, treatment by 
the civilian community, etc. 

No. 8. A frequent criticism of military service is directed at the disciplinary 
relation which exists between officers and men. This relation is said to be 
unnecessary, undemocratic, and harsh. What do you think about it? 

Do you believe that discipline could be maintained where officers and men 
mix on terms of intimacy and familiarity? Yes—No. 

Do you feel that a soldier loses self-respect because of the relation between 
officers and men? Yes—No. 

Do you believe the promotions in your company and the treatment of the 
men could be as fair and just to all if the company commander mixed in a social 
way and had intimate friends among the men in the company. Yes—No. 

Would you have as much respect for him? Yes—No. 

No. 9. Will you look back upon your service with pleasure and pride, or are 
you sorry that you have had your training? (In answering this question, try to 
eliminate the pride and pleasure you take in having given the needed service in 
war time, and think of the question more from the standpoint of the good it has 


done you; the development in your character; your new associations and friend- 
ships, etc.) 


No. 10. What is your opinion as to the value of a system of universal 
military training to the young men of this country? (Consider only the benefit 


it may or may not do to the young men and to the country, aside from the question 
of preparedness for war). 


NOTES ON THE COMPILATION answers both on account of the varying 


The answered questionnaires were length of time the men have been in the 
first classified in regard to length of service and the varying circumstances 
service as shown in Table 1' with a under which they entered the service. 
view to classifying all the results ac- It appears from this table that the 
cording to periods of service which great majority of men had about six 
would be fairly representative in their months’ service in January, 1919, when 





1 The tables are not published in the INFANTRY JoURNAL. 
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these questionnaires were filled out. 
Another evident division point came at 
the period covering service of over 
eighteen months, that is, those who en- 
tered the service prior to the time when 
voluntary enlistment ceased. Compar- 
atively few of the men have had over 
two years’ service. The classification 
according to the length of service was 
therefore made to cover four classes 
of six months each and a fifth class 
comprising those of over twenty-four 
months’ service. This latter class would 
naturally be restricted to those men who 
entered the service prior to the date of 
declaration of war and would include 
most of the professional soldiers. A 
summary of Table 1 showing the four 
classes and the five periods of service 
is made in Table 2. 

The average length of service of these 
men was 10.6 months. This is so high 
because of the long service of the 420 
men or more than 10.6 months’ service. 
In striking an average a man with 18 
mo.iths’ service balances 3 men with 
only 6 months’ service. So while the 
average is 10.6 months, 961 men out 
of the 1,381 men had less-than 10.6 
months’ service. In fact 604 had 6 
months’ service or less. It is evident 
that there is no difference between the 
various classes (A, B, C, and D) as 
regards length of service, the propor- 
tion of short-service terms and of long- 
service terms being the same in each 
of the four classes. The supposedly 
antagonistic classes (B and D) listed 
fewer harms received than the good 
soldiers’ classes (A and C), but also 
claimed that they had received fewer 
benefits. The length of service seemed 
to have no effect whatever upon either 
the harms or benefits received. 

Table 3 shows the arbitrary classes 


A, B, C and D arranged according ty 
age. The average age shown on the 
papers examined was 25% years. The 
great majority of the men are within 
the draft age, and within these limits 
there is no relation between age and 
length of service. The matter of age 
was not therefore seriously considered 
in classifying the results obtained from 
the questionnaires. It would have lit- 
tle bearing upon any questions except 
the fourth one as to whether or not 
the present compulsory service had re- 
sulted in financial loss. It is true that 
greater age would undoubtedly lead ¢ 
a more mature judgment in answering 
all these questions, but the age limits 
for the majority of men are so close 
that it is not believed any definite re 
sults could be obtained. 


Questions 2 AND 3—Benefits and 
Harms 
(Tables 4, 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d) 

Table 4 gives a summary of Tables 
4a, 4b, 4c, and 4d. The casual reader 
will be interested only in Table 4. It is 
to be noted that practically all the classi 
fications are those suggested by the 
questions themselves, and the majority 
of men in answering the questions sin- 
ply listed those particular benefits 0: 
harms which appealed to them without 
making further comment. A _ consid- 
erable percentage answered question 2 
by saying the service had benefited 
them in all the ways listed. 

Under the heading “Health” are in- 
cluded the men who stated that they 
had increased their physical strength, 
as the two usually went hand in hand 
Sanitation and first aid are listed sep- 
arately, though usually mentioned to- 
gether. Many of those who improved 
their habits listed the habits, but the 
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habits so listed were usually those diffi- 
cult to distinguish from some of the 
other classifications such as habits of 
quick thinking, obedience and morality. 
This last in particular was mentioned 
in a great variety of ways. Both in 
answering question 2 and in answering 
questions 9 and 10 there appeared 
throughout to be a hearty and honest 
appreciation of the educational work 
done in the various organizations along 
the lines of sex knowledge, and particu- 
larly the various evils resulting from 
loose sexual relations. The men who 
stated that their morals had been 
harmed made practically no mention of 
sexual matters. The things they spoke 
most frequently about were swearing, 
gambling and loss of ambition and ini- 
tiative. A few of the most typical an- 
swers and more pertinent comments 
follow : 


Class A, 8 months’ service: “The 
Army has given me a broader outlook. 
One learns to consider the other man 
as well as himself. I have never felt 
better physically in my life. I have 
straightened up my shoulders, which 
were bent over, and have gotten over 
the habit of looking at the ground. The 
Army has taught me, when given a job, 
to get it done as quickly as possible and 
to do it correctly. It has shown me the 
value of working during working time 
and using resting time to rest. I have 
also learned to keep better hours and 
to appreciate being out in the open air 
and not stay in all the time.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “It has 
taught me to appreciate civilian life.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “Better 
health, gained 25 pounds, while I was 
having infantry drill. Felt better than 
ever before. Have learned to pass the 
buck and never expect to carry the 
blame for anything as long as anyone 
else is in the same country. Learned 
restraint before disagreeable superiors, 
but perhaps the benefit is neutralized by 


blowing off steam when the superior is 
away.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “I have 
keener sense of duty. I can think 
quicker. I have regular habits. I am 
a better Christian. What I have learned 
in first aid will enable me to help a 
friend in time of emergency.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “I cer- 
tainly got a healthy respect for Old 
Glory such as is not acquired in civil 
life, especially when the Star Spangled 
Banner is played at retreat.” 

Class A, 11 months’ service: “I can- 
not use words large enough to express 
the benefits that I have received. For 
instance, I have become a_ wireless 
operator and could go out into civilian 
life and obtain employment with good 
wages. My health has been improved 
100 per cent. The study of men, their 
ways, and how to get best results will 
be a decided advantage to me for my 
future life. My general knowledge of 
many things will enable me to talk on 
different subjects which I have learned 
(with intense gratification ).” 

Class A, : “The service has 
benefited me physically, but I think the 
greatest benefit is what I learned in the 
lectures I received in regard to dis- 
eases. It made a person realize more 
fully the chances a fellow is taking 
when he is careless with whom he asso- 
ciates. The pictures were especially 
illuminating.” 

Class A, 10 months’ service: “When 
I came into the service I had quite a 
stomach on me but now I am thin 
around the waist, but have a great 
chest.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “The 
routine has made me punctual and the 
habit of rising in the morning at the 
same time every day has, I hope, be- 
come a fixed one.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “Had an 
operation performed and feel 100 per 
cent better than I did when I entered 
the service.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “The 
greatest benefit was to get out of the 
satisfied rut in which I had been living 
and be made to feel more ambitious and 
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dissatisfied with what I was doing. It 
was also a help to me to see what could 
be done with men after they became 
organized in comparison with what 
they were able to do individually or 
even collectively before being organized. 
It was a benefit, I believe, to come in 
contact with men from different walks 
of life and from different parts of the 
world.” 

Class A. 10 months’ service: “No one 
can attempt to deny that their military 
training has been of great value. Per- 
sonally, I like the life and intend to 
make it my life work.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “The 
Army taught me the value of my vote.” 

Class A, 9 months’ service: “Religion 
by the help of the K. of C., has been 
perfected in me by several talks and 
speeches made by our army chaplains.” 

Class B, 8 months’ service: “Has put 
my patriotism on a more intellectual 
basis, i. ¢., it has made it depend on 
common-sense rather than on my emo- 
tions.” 

Class B, 6 months’ service: “I con- 
sider the mingling of different classes 
of people in the Army helps them to 
understand each other much better than 
could happen otherwise.” 

Class B, 6 months’ service: “Hard 
question. Have always tried to play 
the game fair in civil as well as military 
life and life here has increased deter- 
mination to keep it up. Am able to 
handle men 100 per cent better.” 


Some Answers to Question 3 


Class A, 5 months’ service: “No harm 
whatsoever, except to increase perhaps 
my already worthy vocabulary of blas- 
phemous exhortations.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “I don’t 
think the Government shows a proper 
appreciation of a man for his services 
when they discharge him without a 
thing, only his month’s pay and one 
uniform, especially in the winter.” 

Class A, 8 months’ service: “The only 
harm done is that my thoughts along 
my former occupation were at a stand- 
still during my service.” 

Class A, 8 months’ service: “Person- 


ally I would not suggest any hard drills 
just after meals such as bayonet drills 
or hard physical exercises. A man 
should have something easy for at least 
an hour and a half after mealtimes.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “If a man 
has a tendency to think too highly of 
himself and be too independent, he is 
bound to see that he must change his 
attitude in order to get along well with 
other men.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “No harm 
except that my morals have been tested 
by the low-mindedness and constant re- 
marks of some of the men.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “Army 
life has a tendency to make a man lazy 
and to lose whatever initiative he might 
have had by the cut-and-dried processes 
of army red tape.” 

Class A, 8 months’ service: “Most of 
the men have learned to gamble.” 

Class B, 17 months’ service: “The 
principal harm that the service has done 
me is this. In my future in civil life 
things will be taken the wrong way, if 
by chance I should speak of the 17 
months I have been in service in camp 
in the states when I should have been 
across instead of consuming rations and 
wearing out clothes. The people of this 
country have this to say, for everyone 
knows their opinion of a soldier in camp 
or in time of peace.” 

Class B, 16 months’ service: “I have 
become very hard-boiled.” 

Class B, —————-: “The service has 
done me no harm—has made it hard 
on my dependents only.” 

Class B, 3 years’ service: “The only 
thing that I can say is that a man in the 
Army does too many things by order. 
I wait too much for orders that don’t 
come. In other words a soldier does 
not use his mind enough and hasn’t the 
chance. He loses his initiative.” 

Class B,6 months’ service: “The time 
that I have been in the Army has done 
me no harm because I have not been in 
long enough.” 


Class B, 6 months’ service: “The 


Army has not affected any part of my 
body except my feet, which are sev- 
eral sizes larger, but this is offset by 
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the disappearance of several corns.” 
Class C, : “Loss of one 
front tooth.” 
Class C, 6 months’ service: “The 
only harm I can see was the loss of 


my girl.” 

Class B, 6 months’ service: “The 
service has done me no harm. It has 
done me good. About financial loss, 
I do not consider, because I came here 
to help my country.” 

Class B, 6 months service: “None. 
What I lost in one I gained in the 
other. Where I lost financially I 
gained in health.” 


In spite of the prohibition placed by 
the wording of question 3 upon answers 
that included mention of financial loss, 
a large percentage did mention it, pos- 
sibly in order that they might give a 
fuller answer than the plain yes or no 
question 4 afforded. In the majority 
of cases in which harms of any kind 
were mentioned it was noticed that the 
soldier completed his answer by saying 
that the benefits more than balanced 
the harms, and it was typical of those 
suffering financial losses that they felt 
that the loss was a small thing in com- 
parison with the service that they were 
able to give to the country. 


Question 4.—Financial Loss 


The results are shown under the 
summary marked “Total” at the bottom 
of the page. 


Question 5.—Percentage of Efficiency 
Attained 


Table 5 will interest the casual reader. 
Tables 5a, 5b, 5c, and 5d present the 
subject by classes from a standpoint of 
length of service. The results obtained 
are surprising on account of the high 
percentage of training which so many 
of the men believe they have reached, 
and it is notable that of the large num- 
ber of 100 per cent men the percentage 


runs higher in the class of men having 
less intelligence and also higher in 
classes B and D, the men supposed to 
be unfavorable to military life. This is 
entirely balanced, however, if the 90 per 
cent class is added, when the percent- 
ages become identical throughout. In 
each class the degree of efficiency in- 
creases consistently with length of 
service. 

A number of the men qualified their 
answers by stating that they believed 
they had reached the percentage given 
as far as training on this side of the 
ocean was concerned. The average per- 
centage of their efficiency for fighting 
as viewed by the men themselves is 72.7. 
Question 6.—Suggestions on Comfort 

The suggestions obtained in answer 
to question 6 were many, but compara- 
tively few constructive criticisms were 
obtained. The supposedly antagonistic 
classes B and D gave fairer suggestions 
than the good soldiers in classes A and 
C. The more intelligent men were much 
more prolific of ideas and of construc- 
tive criticism. The majority in all classes 
criticized the uniforms, next in order 
being the mess and then the quarters. 

The criticisms in the mess were di- 
rected mainly at the preparation of the 
food, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, the ability of the men put in the 
kitchen to prepare the food. One man 
wanted the “blacksmiths and plumbers 
taken out of the kitchens and cooks sub- 
stituted,” while another thought the 
men in the kitchen “should have suf- 
ficient intelligence to unharness the 
horses before they cooked them.” A 
few criticisms were directed toward the 
custom of forming a line at mess time 
on the ground that the first men up got 
plenty of warm food while the men at 
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the end of the line received cold food 
or none at all. There were few criti- 
cisms of the dishes and mess-kits them- 
selves, but there are numerous objec- 
tions to the system of pooling the mess 
kits required by standing orders. They 
did not comment on whether the system 
was properly carried out or not but 
simply stated the results obtained were 
poor and were much inferior to what 
they could do themselves. A consistent 
desire was expressed for the presence 
of a commissioned officer during mess 
hours. Frequent criticisms were made 
of the policy of feeding the men poorly 
until a large ration savings fund had 
been accumulated in the organization. 

Practically all of the criticisms of the 
uniform came under headings of fit, 
quantity and quality, and a few of the 
men older in the service expressed the 
desire to return to the old clothing al- 
lowance system. The men as a whole 
wanted uniforms in which they would 
make a better appearance outside of 
camp, and that appeared to be the un- 
derlying influence where they asked for 
better fit, better quality or larger quan- 
tity in order that they could keep one 
uniform for dress wear. The one con- 
structive criticism that was repeated 
was in regard to the fit of the collars, 
the men desiring looser collars for in- 
creased comfort, particularly on the 
march. 


Some Answers to Question 6 


“There is one thing I do not think is 
right. I have seen it both as a soldier 
and as a civilian. When you get out in 
the city or country you will probably 
first meet a boy about ten years of age 
wearing a khaki suit of military cut 
dolled up like a colonel ; next it is a boy 
of 17 or 18 who would have a perfect 
soldier suit on if he had the ornaments 
on the collar and a hat cord; third, you 


meet a fine young lady all dolled up in 
a khaki suit, using it for a riding dress. 
That should not be allowed ; if the civil- 
ians want to wear khaki it should not 
have the military cut, and if they want 
the military cut in their suits, let them 
use some different color and not khaki, 
which should be for the soldier only and 
not for everyone who feels like putting 
on the khaki and parading up and down 
the street.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “I be- 
lieve the cooks should be made to care 
more for their personal appearance. 
They have been most unkempt in my 
estimation, enough to ruin anyone’s ap- 
petite. The mess hall at times has been 
foul-smelling enough to keep one out 
of it. The cooking has been none too 
good, and I believe much food is wasted 
in careless preparation.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “A writ- 
ing and reading room should be in- 
stalled in each barracks. Mess could 
be improved on in many ways by elimi- 
nation of much of the food that the 
men will not eat and which has to be 
thrown away, particularly dried peaches. 
They are an entire waste, for the men 
will not eat them.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “For 
men in tents, I would suggest a wood 
floor the year round and sides so as 
to hang up your clothes.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “The 
clothing was punk, and I was afraid to 
go home until I had bought my own 
clothes.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “Make 
it compulsory to use up all mess funds 
from day to day. This certainly seems 
better than to half-starve men for a 
couple of months and then have a big 
banquet at which probably no more 
than half the men are present.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “The 
soldiers should be given better facilities 
for washing their clothing. Soldier's 
mess should have more variety—he gets 
tired of beef stew all the time.” 

Class A, 5 months’ service: “TI think 
men should have more room and indi- 
vidual lockers in quarters. Mess ser- 
geants should have better training be- 
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fore they are placed in position. There 
should be enough cooks to do all K. P. 
work. I think the average K. P. is 
unclean and ignorant as to how to be 
sanitary.” 

Class A, § months’ service: “Mirrors 
should be furnished in the latrines. A 
bubbler should be furnished for drink- 
ing purposes.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “Laun- 
dry should be provided, eliminating all 
drying of clothes in and around build- 
ing. Mess officers should eat positively 
exact victuals given men.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “Uni- 
form prices should be charged to the 
men for alterations in clothing which 
must be altered when it is first issued.” 

Class A, : “Provide a smok- 
ing room for men, other than the squad 
room and mess-hall.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “Supply 
sergeants should be required to issue 
clothing that fits, as far as practicable, 
that enlisted men should not be com- 
pelled to wear whatever happens to be 
handed out to them.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “Blan- 
kets should be washed at least once a 
month (cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness).” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “The 
coffee and tea were rare creations. Cof- 
fee has no food value anyway, except 
for the milk and sugar in it, but when 
both were missing the coffee was rank. 
Vegetables on a greater scale would be 
appreciated.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “1 was 
never issued any clothing that fit me 
and had to spend money having my own 
made over. A soldier should have at 
least one uniform for dress and for in- 
spections and two pairs of leggings.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “Each 
soldier should wash and care for his 
mess-kit. In actual practice K. P.’s do 
not get the mess-kits as clean as when 
each man is responsible for his own 
kit.” 

Class B, 3 years’ service: “Give sol- 
diers more room, air and bathing 
places; do not allow the mess fund to 
accumulate.” 


Question 7.—Suggestions to Improve 
Happiness 


The majority of the requests were 
for more passes or more privileges. 
Others wanted more amusements or 
free amusements, and some of those 
who suggested government control of 
amusements for enlisted men seemed 
to have the idea that such a change 
would make the amusements free to 
them. The complaints in regard to 
civilian treatment of enlisted men were 
few and confined mostly to the men of 
over eighteen months’ service, and very 
frequently were comparisons of the 
treatment accorded them in the east and 
in the west. 
evidently taken better care of when they 


The western men were 


were nearer home. One noncommis- 
sioned officer, who appeared unusually 
well educated, made a strong plea for 
less “molly-coddling” and more real 
the 
make civilian life agreeable, particu- 


consideration of factors which 
larly educational opportunities and the 
consideration of the soldier as a normal 
human being rather than a fighting ani- 
mal apart from the community at large. 
One Class A man of eight months’ ser- 
that, the 


amount the Government has spent on 


vice thought “considering 


this war, the enlisted man has not re- 
ceived a square deal financially.” 


Quotations from Answers to Question 7 


Class A, 4 months’ service: “More 
liberal provisions for entertaining rela- 
tives and friends on week ends and 
holidays.” 

“The enlisted man appreciates a bit 
of freedom evenings, consequently the 
necessity of remaining in barracks after 
retreat is a bitter pill and. should be 
avoided if possible.” 

“No one should be denied week-end 
passes unless on special duty or being 
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punished. A pass should grant free 
passes on railroads.” 

“In regard to games, every man 
should be required to take part in some 
major, such as football or baseball. The 
childish games, such as leap-frog, etc., 
do not interest the men.” 

“Barracks should be open for amuse- 
ments and dances more often.” 

“Believe that all amusement features, 
places of meetings, etc., should be un- 
der War Camp Community Service, in- 
stead of Y. M. C. A., K. of C., etc., as 
these do work which overlaps.” 

“All organizations in any post should 
have the same privileges, and no one 
company should have any more or any 
less privileges than any other.” 

“The civilian community seems to 
think the more they can get out of you 
the better, but there is no way I know 
of to remedy that.” 

“I believe a man should have the 
right to complain of injustice with- 
out fear. We should also have camp 
dance-halls under government super- 
vision.” 

“I do not believe in the promiscuous 
admitting of a man in uniform to the 
society he is not entitled (civilian) just 
because he wears the uniform. 

“Less of the kid games and more of 
the real athletics would help a lot.” 

“No evening check on Saturday and 
Sunday.” 

“At each camp or fort there should 
be a well-equipped gymnasium and a 
good athletic instructor provided to give 
the men training; the instructor should 
not be a Y. M. C. A. secretary.” 

“The idea of reducing the enlisted 
man’s pay to $15 per month is a mis- 
take. A good army must consist of 
good men, and $15 a month is no in- 
ducement to a good man.” 

“Some one at home has to die before 
a soldier is allowed to go home, and 
with the pay he gets he can’t go home 
then, unless the railroads let him ride 
free.” 

“T suggest the use of special privilege 
cards.” 

“My suggestion is roller skating, ice 
skating, and dancing.” 


Question 8.—Relation Between 
Officers and Men 


The answers to question 8 are the 
best indications of the A, B, C, and 
D class differences. The increase in 
length of service showed a consistent 
increase in the belief that the present 
relations between officers and enlisted 
men are necessary. A great many take 
the common-sense view that the suc- 
cess of the system depended upon the 
ability and thoughtfulness of those in 
authority, and many criticisms were 
directed against the overbearing man- 
ner seen in some younger officers. The 
more farseeing soldiers seemed to at- 
tribute this manner more to the inex- 
perience of the young officers in hand- 
ling men than to an actual desire to 
be unduly strict upon those placed un- 
der them. One man expressed him- 
self aptly as believing that the present 
relations are no more than are to be 
ordinarily expected between employer 
and employe. 

The answers to the last four parts 
of question 8 show the men to be 
strongly in favor of the present system 
and to believe it fair, even though it 
may appear undemocratic and harsh to 
a few. The answers to all but the last 
of these four are consistently alike as 
regards the percentage of belief in the 
present system. 


Some Answers to Question 8 


Class C, 8 months’ service: “I con- 
sider disciplinary relations between offi- 
cers and men indispensable, even if it 
may look to be undemocratic and harsh, 
especially to free Americans. I am of 
foreign birth and never served in an 
army before, but the discipline in the 
United States Army is not as strict as 
I had expected.” 

Class B, 12 months’ service: “I be- 
lieve there should be some way in 
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which a body of soldiers could secure 
good treatment in all cases. There 
should be a board to investigate an offi- 
cer whom a whole company consider 
incompetent or arrogant. Under the 
present system if an officer wishes to 
make himself a kaiser, there is nothing 
to stop him.” 

“I think that the public have the 
wrong idea about the relation that 
exists between officers and men, and 
in order to understand it thoroughly 
they would have to be in the service. 
And what people outside call harshness 
is simply discipline which is needed to 
maintain an efficient army.” 

“Without strict disciplinary relations 
there would be no army but a mob.” 

“The men will do better work if they 
are used as men by their officers. The 
officers use too much authority which 
is uncalled for.” 

“I think that if the War Department 
would have a lot more West Point 
graduates those frequent criticisms 
would not be uttered. We must have 
discipline in the Army, but not like 
some of these 90-day lieutenants think.” 

“It all depends on how much brains 
God gave the officer. Discipline must be 
maintained if any army is to be kept to- 
gether.” 

“It is absolutely necessary, but there 
is such a thing as carrying it to the 
extremes, which I have noticed most of 
National Army officers, who never had 
a man under them before in their lives, 
practiced.” 

“An officer should not be saluted on 
the city streets, but only saluted in mili- 
tary forts, camps or buildings.” 

“At times it is harsh and undemo- 
cratic, but much can be accomplished 
by heart-to-heart talks with the men.” 

“No. Absolutely. Once an officer be- 
comes the least bit familiar with the 
average enlisted man, respect is gone.” 

“Officers should not mix with en- 
enlisted men; they should be looked on 
as gods.” 

“If the officers were more intimate 
the discipline of the Army would 
suffer.” 


“I think in army life that officers 


should keep by themselves in war 
times, but not so distant that you feel 
timid to ask questions.” 

“The only way to hold respect and 
be able to be impartial in disciplinary 
action is to be distant to all men under 
you, otherwise there is a chance for 
talk which might not have any appar- 
ent influence, but it surely has a latent 
influence; this has been proven time 
and time again.” 

“I respect and honor an officer who 
is strict on discipline and find soldiers 
have more confidence in such an 
officer.” 

“Discipline is necessary. But military 
discipline and democracy are inherently 
opposite. Naturally it is harsh, unless 
the officers are such as to make it 
otherwise.” 

“Let the disciplinary relations be- 
tween officers and men remain the 
same—it’s got to be. But can’t we have 
officers whom we can admire and look 
up to? We’d like to feel the respect 
we show. Officers are too often over 
better men than themselves and they are 
not aware of it.” 

“*Familiarity breeds 
right.” 

“Discipline must be observed, for 
without it an army becomes a mob. 
Russian experience.” 


Question 9.—Regret or Pleasure for 
Past Military Training 


contempt’ is 


There were very few men who 
found neither pride nor pleasure in 
looking back upon their military career. 
Those who gave reasons for their pride 
or pleasure usually spoke again of the 
benefits they had already listed in an- 
swering question 2. 


“I have few regrets derived from my 
training and army life, for a chance to 
see several states, thus broadening the 
mind as to living conditions, etc., af- 
forded itself, new friends made, better 
ability to see a thing through, and 
greater ability to mix among the con- 
ditions surrounding one.” 

“I wish I had come into the Army 
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ten years ago; it would have taught me 
a lesson I needed very badly. I have 
learned more in the last six months 
than I ever knew before in my life 
about physical fitness.” 


Question 10.—Universal Military 
Training 

The great majority of all men an- 
swering the questionnaires appeared to 
be in favor of military training, and 
the answers to this question were more 
complete and showed more interest and 
forcefulness of expression than any of 
the others. In arguing in its favor, 
physical and moral benefits were the 
ones most emphasized. The mental 
and moral training and the training in 
discipline and self-reliance are grouped 
under the heading “Character” in mak- 
ing up the summary. The opinions ad- 
vanced were almost invariably supported 
by arguments which showed thought 
and careful judgment. Even those who 
exercised unusual ideas usually had 
well-founded beliefs upon which their 
suggestions were based. The percent- 
age of men favoring universal military 
training increased directly with the 
length of service. 

Though not shown on the tabulation, 
the usual statement was that the train- 
ing should be from eighteen to twenty- 
one with a further specification as to 
the total time which should be devoted 
to training during that period. This 
coincides practically with the opinions 
of those who state that training should 
begin upon leaving public schools, this 
being the average age at which students 
graduate from high school. 

There are a number of qualifica- 
tions regarding the nature of the train- 
ing. Some laid stress on the fact that 
idleness should be avoided and that 


some form of education should prop- 


erly fill in the blank spaces which ap- 
pear in the schedule of the soldier in 
the Regular Army in peace time. Many 
added to this the statement that a year 
of such training would well fill the place 
of a college education for those men 
who are unable or unwilling to acquire 
a college training, while a great many 
more compared it to a college education 
on the basis of the opportunities it 
afforded for seeing other parts of the 
country and mixing with men of all 
classes from other districts than their 
own. 

The heading “No Answer” included 
a number of answers which merely 
made a comment to the effect that uni- 
versal training would make some and 
break others. In the answers to this 
question appeared again a keen appre- 
ciation of the value of the educational 
work done in the Army along sexual 
lines, and frequent mention was made 
of the peculiar timeliness of such edu- 
cation if included in the program of 
universal military training, coming as 
it would in the adolescent period when 
young men were breaking away from 
the ties of home life. 

The 8 per cent opposed to this train- 
ing can be divided into two main classes. 
In the first were those who feared that 
the militaristic standards of Germany 
might be imposed upon this country. 
Often they recognized the disciplinary 
value and the value of the physical and 
mental training, but were still opposed 
on the ground of militarism. The sec- 
ond class admitted the value of the 
training to all men but believed that 
the same results could be obtained by a 
system, similar in its organizations, 
which would give the same physical 
training, the same mental and moral 
training, but would omit the military 
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feature which appeared to them objec- 
tionable. One plan worked out along 
this line contemplated a nation-wide 
affiliation of the Boy Scouts with the 
public school system, while another 
wished to accomplish the same results 
by summer camps, either a series filling 
the summer during the high school 
course or a longer period immediately 
following upon the completion of high 
school. Another suggestion as to the 
plan which this training should follow 
was that the enlistment period be short- 
ened to one year and that every man 
be required to go through one enlist- 
ment period before a certain specified 
age. 

The following answers to this ques- 
tion give more space proportionally to 
the 115 who answered against military 
training than to the 1,213 who are for 
universal military training. A com- 
plete report on the answers to this one 
question would make an interesting 
article. 


Class D, 8 months’ service: “My 
opinion is that universal military train- 
ing for the young men of this country 
should be given. It will make them 
better men, and they will have more 
respect for their country and be more 
ready to go to war for it than ever. 
They should only be given enough ex- 
perience, however, to show them what 
war means, and that will require about 
six months’ training as far as I have 
had experience of life in the Army.” 

Class A, 8 months’ service: “I think 
it would be of value as it would put the 
young men of the nation on a more 
equal basis and would be the means of 
giving many men an opportunity of 
getting outside their community, which 
[ think every man should have.” 

Class A, 6 months service: “The 
only justification for universal military 
training is preparedness for war. Any 
other gain that might arise from it, such 
as improvement in physical conditions, 


could be accomplished just as well if the 
military element were omitted.” 

Class B, “No more train- 
ing. No more war.” 

Class B, 7 months’ service: “Uni- 
versal military training from the stand- 
point mentioned is very good for the 
young men of the country, but, consid- 
ering it on preparedness for war, I am 
inclined to think it a folly and even 
dangerous judging from this point of 
view. Proverb: If a boy is given a 
knife to carry at all times, he is inclined 
to enjoy its usefulness when he deems 
it necessary.” 

Class B, 6 months’ service: “Out- 
side of the physical training, the Army 
would be, in my opinion, bad training 
for a young man just beginning to form 
habits. If he followed the rules, all 
right, but it can’t be done. The Army 
is the worst place for a young man to 
become a gambler.” 

Class B, 6 months’ service: “The 
value in physical development, disci- 
pline and obedience is excellent, but the 
environment in a group of men of 
varied characters would undoubtedly in 
many cases prove far from beneficial.” 

Class B, 18 months’ service: “Uni- 
versal training is the most un-American, 
undemocratic and harshest thing that 
could be forced on the young manhood 
of the United States.” 

Class B, 7 months’ service: “It 
would develop their character and have 
a tendency to show them the need of an 
education when they have the chance 
to see the difference between men with 
and without.” 

Class B, 6 months’ service: “Every 
man should have some military know]l- 
edge. I believe trained men to be more 
dependable in an emergency.” 

Class D, 5 months’ service: “It 
would do a lot of good to the young 
men of the country between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years just when they think 
they know it all.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “Every 
boy in the country should have at least 
three months’ military training. While 
it may effect his and his family’s status 
for the time being, he will without 
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doubt be glad in after years that he had 
such an opportunity and will value it 
as I do, very highly from an educa- 
tional standpoint.” 

Class B, 6 months’ service: “1 believe 
it would either make or break a youth, 
depending somewhat on his previous 
bringing up. A good thing worked out 
as part of an education as not to inter- 
fere with his financial or home ties.” 

Class B, 20 months’ service: “Uni- 
versal military training, in my opinion, 
would be of inestimable value to the 
young men of our country provided 
they served under real officers—men 
big enough not to abuse their authority 
or be swayed by personal feeling.” 

Class A, 11 months’ service: “I’m in 
favor of universal military training. 
There is no doubt that it would make 
healthier and better men and would be 
educational and teach them self-reli- 
ance. By mingling together and getting 
the other man’s ideas and making 
friendships, that would be a help to 
one another when they went back home. 
It would increase a sense of duty 
toward their country and make them 
better citizens.” 

Class A, 20 months’ service: “In 
favor of military training if the officers, 
noncoms., cooks, and special school for 
mess sergeants are first established; 
when they have been trained, then take 
up universal training.” 

Class A, 11% months’ service: “I am 
against a large standing army of per- 
manent organization because history 
seems to prove that any race or any 
people may become ‘drunk with right 
of power.’ But I do believe that mili- 
tary science and military discipline 
should be part of every young man’s 
training, and such a training would 
create a potential army which would 
immediately become a great defensive 
army.” 

Class A, 7 months’ service: “I should 
say universal military training would 
do a lot of good to the great majority 
of young men. It would open up their 
young minds, iearn them to say, ‘Yes, 
I'll do it.’ When at home a great many 
of them say ‘No; do it yourself.’ It 


would also improve the nation as a 
whole, physically and morally.” 

Class A, 10 months’ service: “lf car- 
ried out properly it will be one of the 
greatest benefits for the American 
youth I know of. Will give him a sense 
of duty, obedience, accuracy, initiative, 
and self-reliance. The greatest price 
you can give a man is responsibility, 
properly given. Universal training will 
give him responsibility by degrees.” 

Class A, 18 months’ service: “Is not 
the system that we have been using 
good enough to raise an army? It 
worked very well this time and would 
again, if necessary, so I don’t see any 
need of universal military training.” 

Class D, 184% months’ service: “I do 
not believe in universal military train- 
ing. In time of peace I believe a young 
man should have his own say as to 
whether he should serve in the Army or 
not.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “If the 
system is made attractive enough so 
that it need not be compulsory, then it 
has its benefits. Any preparation for 
war should be done away with. Any 
system that can be worked in conjunc- 
tion with our educational system look- 
ing to the physical benefit to the man is 
a good thing, but to hell with war.” 

Class A, 16 months’ service: “Uni- 
versal military service, apart from 
being a war preparedness measure, 
would be a great influence for good on 
the part of our young men. Makes 
them self-reliant, builds them phys- 
ically, and makes a man out of many 
- otherwise petted and pampered 

ad 
Class A, 6 months’ service: “It would 
be the greatest thing in the world for 
the. country boy. It will enable him 
to get away from home and get some 
one else’s viewpoint and a wider view 
of life; it will enable the city boy to 
get out into the fresh air and improve 
his health and morals.” 

Class A, 6 months’ service: “It would 
benefit the young men of the country 
in a great many ways. It would tend to 
promote the feeling of a more demo- 
cratic spirit.” 
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Class A, 6 months’ service: “It will 
be a great blessing for young men, as 
it will teach them control and obedi- 
ence to orders, restraint upon their pas- 
sions, the importance of being phys- 
ically fit, at an age when young men 
begin to consider themselves as above 
authority. It will improve their health, 
by open-air methods, regular habits, 
and an appropriate regulation of their 
diet.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The particular value of the results 
obtained from this tabulation of an- 
swers contained in over thirteen hun- 
dred papers taken from all organiza- 
tions of the division lies in the fact that 
these answers are mainly from men 
representing nearly all grades and con- 
ditions of life, and all occupations, who 
have seen a comparatively short period 
of military training, but who have 
nevertheless seen enough to justify the 
forming of an opinion which additional 
training would change but slightly. All 
of these men were expecting immediate 
discharge at the time these questions 
were answered. The answers may be 
taken, therefore, as fairly representa- 
tive of their real opinions, unbiased by 
any desire to appear well in the eyes of 
their commanding officers or fear of 
punishment in case an unfavorable 
opinion was expressed. Though the 
men were classified by the officers in 
four classes according to the officers’ 
estimates of their intelligence and liking 


for the service, the opinions have been 
remarkably alike throughout all the 
classes, and the results of one question 
only, the eighth, will serve in any way 
to show a distinction between those 
classes. The general trend of opinion 
becomes increasingly favorable to mili- 
tary ideas as the length of service in- 
creases in these questions where length 
of service can be conceived of as having 
any effect. 

A study of the figures shows that 
the number of men in favor of uni- 
versal training exceeds in nearly every 
case the favorable answers received to 
any other single question. In other 
words, after expressing views and 
opinions as to the nature of their own 
training and the possibility of improve- 
ment in that training, the men as a 
whole believe that the training they 
have received, either without or with 
improvements, would be of benefit to 
future generations. Though no statis- 
tics were compiled on this point, it ap- 
peared that the majority of complaints 
came from men in special units, such as 
the sanitary units, where the strict dis- 
cipline, organization, and administra- 
tion required in the line companies were 
not so evident. It would seem from this 
this military life is approved by sol- 
diers where system and discipline are 
more thorough, rather than where mili- 
tary control is lax and lenient. 
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Liaison Orders 


By Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Stutesman, S. C. 


UR Infantry Drill Regulations, 
() in paragraphs 384 to 388, under 

the caption of “Communication,” 
speak of using staff officers, messen- 
gers, relay systems, connecting files, 
visual signals, telegraph and telephone, 
to maintain communication and state 
that the signal troops of the division 
establish lines of information from 
division to brigade headquarters, with 
the additional remark that the further 
extension of these lines in combat by 
signal troops is exceptional. 

The regiment, using its own per- 
sonnel, was responsible for keeping in 
touch back to the brigade and forward 
to the battalions. 

In addition, an artillery agent was 
detailed to be with the infantry in order 
to coordinate the activities of the in- 
fantry and artillery, a matter, accord- 
ing to the regulations, of great im- 
portance. These agencies plus radio 
and the so-called information officers 
prescribed in F. S. R. for large com- 
mands were the channels of com- 
munication. 

Recent developments have, of course, 
greatly extended and modified the old 
methods, and a new and more com- 
prehensive term “Liaison” has been 
adopted to cover all the means of com- 
munication and methods used in link- 
ing together an organization so that 
orders may be forwarded, information 
sent back, and both disseminated 
laterally. 

The old term, “lines of information,” 
has fallen into disuse, but they are of 
course still there, whether established 
by visual or electrical means, only now 
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they are, strictly speaking ard follow- 
ing the French custom, called “Liais- 
ons”; and the sum of them all, operat- 
ing through message centers plus the 
liaison officers and liaison agents (the 
so-called “information officers” pre- 
scribed in our Field Service Regula- 
tions), form the system of liaison for 
the organization. 

In our Field Service Regulations it 
was prescribed that the location of the 
lines of information be stated in the 
field orders of subordinate commands 
in paragraph 5, but in the orders of 
superior commanders it appeared in 
paragraph 3. 

For example, in an order for an ad- 
vance the commander would indicate in 
sub-paragraph E or other of paragraph 
3 that the signal troops—a_ tactical 
unit—would establish lines of informa- 
tion as directed, assigning to them 
thereby a definite tactical task in the 
same manner as was done with the 
infantry, etc. 

However, when the advance guard 
commander issued his order for the 
formation of his command, he would 
simply state in paragraph 5 of his 
order, as a matter of information, the 
location of the lines of information. 

This latter procedure is now in- 
variably followed, irrespective of the 
size of the command, and all instruc- 
tions covering liaison are embodied in 
paragraph 5 of the Field Order or in 
an annex to that paragraph called the 
“Plan of Liaison.” 

The procedure adopted depends on 
conditions and the state of organiza- 
tion for liaison in the unit. 





Liaison 


To carry any maneuver through suc- 
cessfully it is obvious that some plan is 
necessary, which is of course the reason 
why orders are issued, but how much 
detail may be embodied therein depends 
on the type of warfare in which the 
unit is engaged and consequently on 
the amount of time available for the 
preparation of detailed instructions. 

In a “set piece,” such as an attack in 
trench warfare, minute instructions 
can be given and, indeed, the plan re- 
hearsed, but in a war of movement 
general instructions only can be issued. 

It would seem that the most logical 
plan would be to devise a system which 
would operate equally well in any kind 
of warfare, based on a method of as- 
signing to officers and men _ specific 
duties which they would undertake 
under all circumstances, covering the 
more general conditions by instructions 
which would apply at all times, elim- 
inating from the Field Orders all those 
matters which apply only to technical 
operation of the means of transmission 
and are of no great interest to line offi- 
cers as a whole, leaving only the salient 
points and those which would vary 
under different situations to be em- 
bodied in the orders issued. 

This results in brevity and concise- 
ness of orders, and yet permits all con- 
cerned to have a definite knowledge of 
what they are to do. 

To accomplish these ends the so- 
called “automatic” system of liaison 
has been devised. This contemplates 
the more or less permanent assignment 
of liaison agents and the operation of 
the system of liaison, based on message 
centers under the supervision of liaison 
officers, where all means of transmis- 
sion, mechanical or otherwise, are cen- 
tered, the technical details covering the 
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operation of the latter being trans- 
mitted to the signal men concerned by 
technical instructions which are of in- 
teres: to them alone. 

Liaison may be classified under two 
heads—combat and 
liaison. 

Combat liaison is the contact main- 
tained between fighting units by de- 
tachment of troops, generally infantry 
with machine guns, detailed to protect 
the flanks and fill gaps in the line be- 
tween organizations in case any such 
develop. They are simply combat pa- 
trols enlarged and given increased fire 
power. They come from units engaged, 
their composition and mission are laid 
down in the Field Order, and they are 
controlled entirely by the commanding 
officer of the troops from which they 
come. 

Tactical liaison comprises the tech- 
nical operation of the means of com- 
munication, mechanical or otherwise, 
through message centers under tactical 
control as exercised by liaison officers, 
etc., and the detail of liaison agents. 
Its purpose is to maintain contact be- 
tween all units of a command by agent, 
runner, courier, motor-cyclists, 
mechanical means, etc. 

In order that the system of liaison 
in any organization—for example, a 
division—shall function properly, it is 
necessary to have a definite scheme on 
which to work so that proper informa- 
tion can be distributed to all concerned. 
This is done by the so-called plan of 
liaison. 

In an organization where an auto- 
matic system of liaison is in operation 
this detailed annex to the Field Order 
going to each officer who receives the 
letter is not necessary, for, after all, a 
commanding officer is not, or at least 
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should not be, required to be interested 
in technical details. All he wants to 
know is that communications are 
established. 

The Field Order in this case simply 
covers in its fifth paragraph: 

(a) Combat liaison giving composi- 
tion and duties of detachments to be 
detailed for this purpose. 

(b) Location of axis of liaison. 

(c) What combat codes will be used, 

(d) That relay posts will be estab- 
lished and use of pigeons governed by 
liaison officer who will notify P. C.’s 
concerned. 

(e) Liaison with air service giving 
the aeroplane squadron and balloon 
company’s number and the identifica- 
tion marks of the artillery and com- 
mand planes. 

(f) Location of advance center of 
information if one is to be established. 

(g) The location of P. C.’s and de- 
tails of their movement to other points. 

Thus all the technical details such as 
station calls, wireless characteristics, 
etc., are sent only to troops immediately 
concerned in operating the same, and 
then only in case a change is necessary 
from the system in use. 

But in organization, where the above 
system has not been established or 
when other conditions make this im- 
practical, a plan of liaison is drawn up 
and attached to the Field Order as an 
annex to paragraph 5. As a matter of 
fact this system is the one most usually 
followed, although the first is obviously 
the better of the two as making for 
simplicity. 

The details concerning combat liaison 
are always included in the Field Order 
and never appear in the plan of liaison, 
which covers essentially the following : 

1. Location of axis of liaison. This 


is sometimes included here, but it be- 
longs more properly in the Field Order. 

2. Liaison agents detailing them by 
name or otherwise, stating the number 
of orderlies who are to accompany 
them and from what unit they are to 
come, and specifying to whom these 
agents are to report, with the hour and 
date of joining their posts and the 
location of the latter. 

3. System of ground observation 
stating any modification that may be 
necessary. 

4. Movement of O. P.’s, specifying 
near what point the new one will be 
established and with whom it will be 
connected. 

5. Movement of P. C.’s, giving their 
new location and time when they are 
to be changed. 

6. Liaison by telephone, giving pres- 
ent system by attached sketch and any 
necessary details about extension of 
same, who will do certain work, etc. 
Sometimes the location of signal dumps 
is included herein, but generally this is 
included in the administrative order. 
Assignment of labor troops, if any. 

7. Liaison by visual signaling. Loca- 
tion of visual stations and optic center 
and when established. General rules 
for operating same, such as specifying 
that they will not be used if telephones 
are working; that no messages will be 
sent from rear to front, and that all 
messages will be acknowledged by 
rockets. Assignment of station calls, 
if necessary. 

8. Liaison by radio and T. P. S. As- 
signment of apparatus to various 
P. C.’s, if necessary. Details speci- 
fying how messages should be coded 
and what cipher or code should be used 
by various units. Table of call letters 
and characteristics are given in appen- 
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dix to plan of liaison. Also conven- 
tional code (one letter code). 

9. Some signals. Details covering 
same in case any are to be used by 
contact or command airplanes. 

10. Liaison by pigeons. Location 
pigeon loft, with whom connected. Al- 
lowance of pigeons to units and their 
station numbers. Time when pigeons 
will be issued. Details covering relief 
or replenishing of pigeon stations. De- 
tails covering forwarding of maps. 

11. Liaison with tanks. Combination 
of flags or fireworks to be used and 
their meaning. 

12. Liaison by runners. Who will 
establish same, and when. Location of 
relay posts and number of men as- 
signed to each, both before and after 
any movement of P. C.’s. 

13. Liaison by fireworks. The con- 
ventional code for same is given in an 
appendix to plan of liaison. 

14. Aerial liaison: (a) Signals from 
aeroplane to ground. (1) Signals by 
bombs in accordance with conventional 
code published in appendix to plan of 
liaison. (2) Weighted messages. When 
they will be dropped and how plane 
will signal P. C. to display panel. 

(b) Signals from ground to aero- 
plane. Identification panels, panel code 
and fireworks code in appendix to plan 
of liaison. 

(c) Signals for staking out first 


wave. When this is to be done. Data 
covering use of marking panels or ar- 
rangement. Bengal flares. 

(d) Signals requesting delay in 
time-table. Who may ask for it. Sig- 
nals to be used given in appendix. De- 
tails covering communication with 
aeroplane asking for same. If granted, 
will apply to whole division. 

(e) Wireless for aeroplanes. Wave 
lengths and call letters. Given in ap- 
pendix. Also conventional codes. Maxi- 
mum number of planes to send simul- 
taneously in division sector. Identifica- 
tion marks on airplanes and balloons. 

15. Centers of information. Where 
established and when. 

The advantages of the first method 
are very obvious, provided all details 
are covered satisfactorily by technical 
instructions, as it includes the necessary 
details in the Field Order, while the 
latter adds a bulky annex which is gen- 
erally larger than the Field Order. The 
latter, issued by the 4th Corps at St. 
Mihiel, covered nine pages, but the 
liaison plan covered nineteen of the 
same sized sheets, and it is only one 
of many annexes, as the engineers, 
tanks, artillery, etc., all have theirs. De- 
tailed instructions are always better, 
but they take time. A great element in 
the success of the St. Mihiel attack was 
the fact that all details were worked out 
in advance in the Army Staff College 
at Langres. 
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Rapid Distribution of Drinking Water 
By Colonel W. J. Lyster. Medical Corps, U. S. A. 


S LONG as we have soldiers the 
A problem of drinking water, both 

as to quantity and quality, will 
remain with the Army in the field. So 
though the armistice has put in the 
innocuous desuetude class many per- 
sons and things that seemed of im- 
portance before that paper was signed, 
the excuse for now offering this equip- 
ment for the consideration of the line 
officer is the belief in the permanency 
of the problem of supplying potable 
water. 

Six sets of the appliance as here out- 
lined were made up for experimental 
trial on the recommendation of Head- 
quarters S. O. S., A. E. F., France. 
But due to delays they were completed 
only a short time before the suspension 
of hostilities. The apparatus as made 
up was not exactly the author’s idea, 
as he, from his point of view, unfortu- 
nately was not in touch with the ‘mak- 
ers, and the result was an unnecessarily 
heavy and unwieldy appliance. 


DESCRIPTION OF APPLIANCE 


A distribution service for drinking 
water in the field, especially for large 
bodies of troops, is of importance to 
prevent wastage, to save time and to 
insure that only potable water is used. 

In fixed positions and at bases the 
service may be permanent in character 
or consist of motor plants that, how- 
ever, are less practicable with moving 
troops due to the amount of road space 
occupied, weight of motors, and limita- 
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tions imposed by the necessity of 
remaining on good roads. 

With these conditions in view, the 
following details of a system and appli- 
ance were worked out nearly four years 
ago. Col. R. McA. Schofield, Q. M. C., 
had part of the appliance constructed 
at Schuylkill Arsenal, Philadelphia. 

It is assumed that, under the present 
conditions surrounding the A. E. F. in 
France, it is necessary: 

1. To render potable, water obtained 
from local sources. 

2. To arrange for its convenient dis- 
tribution to troops. With moving 
troops some highly portable device is 
necessary to accomplish this, which 
will permit rapid filling of canteens. 

To meet the above-mentioned condi- 
tions equipment should be simple and 
relatively light. 

(a) A light portable container in 
which the water may be treated and 
rendered suitable for drinking purposes 
and, if required, stored for some time. 

(6) A device for rapidly trans- 
ferring such water to canteens. 

To accomplish this a canvas con- 
tainer of the dimensions of the box of 
an army escort wagon was constructed, 
practically impervious to water. The 
material used in making the field water- 
bag is suitable for this purpose, but it 
would be better to use a heavier quality 
of canvas. This container is provided 
with corner reinforcements and loops 
for convenience in handling; an open- 
ing at one end to permit the fitting of a 
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canvas hose; openings on the top at 
both ends to permit repairing and clean- 
ing. Such a container holds approxi- 
mately 300 gallons and, when full of 
water, gives a load of 2,400 pounds, 
not too great to be sustained by a 
wagon which ordinarily is not to be 
moved while the container is full. Inci- 
dentally the wagon so loaded can be 
drawn over good level roads for short 
distances if need be. Water in the con- 
tainer may be treated with hypochlorite 
if necessary. 

The means of distributing water is a 
hose or pipe 4 inches in diameter, 25 
feet long, which is provided with a 
coupling device which permits ready 
adjustment without tools. This hose is 
provided on each side with twenty-five 
woven hose feeds % inch in diameter 
in two lengths, 18 inches and 9 inches, 
respectively, alternately placed, termi- 
nating in a nickeled spring faucet 
similar in design and size to those used 
in the field water-bag. As it takes ten 
seconds to fill an army canteen through 
these faucets and fifty canteens may be 
filled at the same time, 1,200 men 
should be able to fill their canteens in 
ten minutes, if system is used in mov- 
ing them to and away from the water. 
In order to furnish a continuous sup- 
ply of “treated” water of more than 
1,200 quarts, the capacity of the canvas 
container, two containers should be 
used, one being in use while the other 
is being filled and the water being 
“treated.” 

To facilitate rapid filling of the con- 
tainers a double-action hand-force 
pump is provided as illustrated. This 
is an article in common use. With a 
4-inch cylinder about three minutes are 
required to pump the container full; 
five to seven minutes are usually suffi- 


cient to sterilize clear water with hypo- 
chlorite, as now used with the field 
water-bag. 

If the water is not clear because of 
suspended matter, it can be strained 
during pumping by forcing it through 
a cylinder containing cloth. This gives 
a more palatable water and shortens 
the time for treatment by hypochlorite, 
also lessening the amount needed. Such 
a strainer has been in use for this pur- 
pose by the British Army in France. 

The appliance as described was orig- 
inally planned to be carried in a regi- 
mental escort wagon accompanying 
moving troops, as it added only 2,300 
pounds to the load. It was found, how- 
ever, that the walls of the wagon box 
were unnecessary to support the water- 
filled container, if it were kept level 
and not to be moved. To get the proper 
head to fill canteens, however, it is 
necessary to have the container elevated 
from 3 to 4 feet; this can be done in 
the field by taking advantage of banks 
at small cuts along the road, or by plat- 
forms. To render the appliance some- 
what independent of transportation, 
necessary for other purposes, it is pro- 
posed to carry it in a small hand-cart, 
which could be drawn behind a wagon 
or motor. 

In such a cart there would be, in 
addition to the two containers and 
pump, room for a canvas horse trough 
which could be readily filled with raw 
water by means of the pump carried 
for watering the animals accompanying 
the troops. 

A false tailgate is provided with an 
opening to admit, at the lower border, 
the connecting of the hose and the con- 
tainer. This gate is provided with two 
half-hooks to permit it to take the iron 
rod which holds the tailgate proper; 
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the latter is allowed to hang when the 
container is used in the wagon. This 
false tailgate also has a socket on the 
outside to secure the supporting iron 
pipe frame. 

To support the distributing hose a 
frame is required. It is proposed to 
make this with three sections of jointed 
iron pipe 144 inches in diameter. The 
distributing pipe must be held in posi- 
tion by two pairs of pipe shears of 
suitable height, giving a 3-inch drop to 
the distal end of the pipe. An iron- 


pipe distributing system could be used 
and the supporting arrangement dis- 
pensed with if arranged so that the 
“feeds” attached cannot be broken off 
the rigid main pipe by 
handling. 

As larger amounts of hypochlorite 
would be used in treating water in the 
container, an amber glass tube holding 
1 cc. should be provided in suitable 
boxes. A strong tin or wooden box 
should be supplied to protect the pack- 
age of glass tubes. 
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By “Overseas Camp Dodger’ News Service 


ONDRECOURT, France, Jan- 

uary, 1919 (Special): In a 

dusty little French print shop 
on the upper Meuse, very late one night 
last month, an ink-smeared American 
soldier stuck his head through the com- 
posing room door and bawled out 
“Thirty” at the top of his lungs; which 
is the way American newspapermen 
have of telling the other fellow that 
the copy is all in for the night and the 
pressman can start his roller going just 
as soon as he wants to. 

The ink-smeared soldier was Prvt. 
George L. O’Brien of the 352d In- 
fantry. The other fellow was Prvt. 
Tonquin Gregory of the 349th. An 
hour later Private Gregory emerged 
jubilantly from the press room and 
went into ecstasies with Private 
O’Brien over a very ordinary appear- 
ing newspaper upon which the ink was 
still fresh. That particular paper was, 
however, one of the most unusual ever 
run off by an American pressman. It 
was the first edition of the Overseas 
Camp Dodger, the oldest newspaper in 
the National Army and the first pub- 
lication ever to be carried across the 
seas by its founders and survive the 
havoc of campaigning in the world war. 
Furthermore, it was the first soldier 
newspaper which ever successfully at- 
tempted publishing simultaneously on 
two continents, for there are now two 
Camp Dodgers—the first one founded 
by the 88th Division at Camp Dodge 
in September, 1917, and the overseas 
edition now being issued by the same 
organization on the upper Meuse in 
France. 

Aside from being one of the most 
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unique in the history of American 
newspapering, the story of the Over- 
seas Camp Dodger has come to be re- 
garded by the men of the 88th as one 
of their proudest boasts. Today it not 
only is the principal means of main- 
taining contact between the soldiers of 
the numerous organizations of a great 
division, but it has reached out still 
farther and is assisting the relatives 
and friends of those same soldiers to 
keep in touch with the things that these 
men are doing over in France. This 
latter is being accomplished by means 
of a monster news agency, inaugurated 
by the paper during the middle part of 
January, which now serves more than 
a thousand newspapers all over the 
United States. By means of articles, 
photographs, and cable dispatches, this 
bureau keeps these papers constantly 
informed about what the men from 
their particular territory are doing, 
stories about the part they have already 
taken in the fighting now finished, and 
anything else which those interested in 
these particular soldiers may ask for. 

Those men who founded The Camp 
Dodger back in the states in 1917, and 
later developed it into the leading camp 
newspaper in the Army, faced prob- 
ably the most severe obstacles ever 
coped with by a military publication 
when they launched the initial issue of 
their overseas edition and founded the 
news bureau which is now serving the 
home states. In the first place, the divi- 
sional training area at Gondrecourt is 
in the heart of the upper Meuse, miles 
away from any printing plant, and the 
division itself scattered over an area of 
more than 25 miles. To collect the news 
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each week from this vast territory, with 
practically no transportation, was a 
problem in itself. But, on top of this, 
the nearest printing office was 30 miles 
still farther to the north, at Bar-le-Duc; 
and, as a climax, this little French 
print-shop had neither linotype ma- 
chines nor hand compositors. All the 
printers had gone to war, and the only 
remaining inhabitant of the office was 
a feeble old pressman, who stated that 
he knew something about running a 
machine, but that he wasn’t able to 
work on a very strenuous time schedule. 
To add to these troubles, the print 
paper situation in France is about the 
worst in the world. All paper is con- 
trolled by the government, the same as 
bread and other foodstuffs. Only the 
larger plants can buy any quantity. The 
Bar-le-Duc shop had no regular print 
paper, but the owner had purchased a 
small extra supply of book paper before 
the war, and he offered the use of this 
until a supply of the ordinary stock 
could be obtained. It is this paper which 
the Overseas Camp Dodger is now 
using. In the meantime, appeals are 
going to Paris for help. Whether or not 
they will obtain results is doubtful. 
To meet these unusual conditions and 
at the same time publish with regularity, 
an equally unusual organization was 
instituted. Lieut. L. R. Fairall, founder 
of the original Camp Dodger in the 
home states, was placed in charge of 
the new overseas edition and, together 
with all of the staff of the old paper, 
set about to assemble the news forces of 
the twenty or more different units of 
the division under one head. A system 
of regimental representatives, with 
individual news couriers, was instituted, 
and this big chain united with a central 
receiving office under Corp. Fred Bunch, 


late telegraph editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. In the main office at 
Gondrecourt a corps of reporters was 
assembled to write the material thus 
gathered and arrange it for both the 
paper and the overseas news service to 
the home states. 

The printing problem was solved by 
two old-time compositors, brought down 
from one of the regiments. Every week 
now the copy is assembled at Gondre- 
court, dispatched 30 miles by courier 
to Bar-le-Duc, and the rest is left to 
these two men, who toil over it seven 
days in the week to get the paper out 
on time. 

The composition is all done by hand, 
letter by letter, and the proofs cor- 
rected in the same way. 

The actual printing of the paper is a 
two-day process. Just before the close 
of hostilities a Boche aviator dropped 
a bomb on the printing plant and de- 
stroyed all the presses with the excep- 
tion of one very ancient model, rusty 
and almost shaken to pieces, which has 
a maximum capacity of only a few 
hundred papers an hour. This press is 
operated by an aged Frenchman, the 
sole survivor of the pre-war force of 
employes. 

After the paper has been printed, it 
is folded by hand by a force of soldiers 
who are likewise brought from the 
office at Gondrecourt. It is then loaded 
in motor trucks and transported to the 
center of the division area, whence a 
train of automobiles completes the dis- 
tribution to the farthest companies. 

In this way 10,000 papers a week are 
written, printed, and distributed. The 
process is slow and difficult, but in 
France a soldier has to “do as the 
Romans.” The paper is sold for 5 cents 
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a copy and all profits are turned over 
to the Division Athletic Fund, to be 
used for the purchase of uniforms and 
equipment for the various regimental 
teams. Money-making is only a very 
small incidental, however, in the real 
work of the paper. 

“The main purpose of a divisional 
newspaper is to serve its men,” stated 
Lieutenant Fairall, the editor, in ex- 
plaining the work of this new branch 
of the organization. The Stars and 
Stripes, in beginning publication, was 
instructed try General Pershing to for- 
get about making money —that the 
Army would call on the treasury 
whenever it needed funds, without re- 
quiring the assistance of a newspaper. 

The Overseas Camp Dodger plans 
to make expenses and a small margin 
over, that is all. Its primary duty is to 
unify the division, develop an esprit de 
corps, promote the welfare of the man 
in the ranks, and bring a little cheer 
into the rainy wastes of the Meuse. 

The overseas newspaper idea was 
not a new one born with the 88th Divi- 
sion since its arrival in France. Long 
before it left the states, the directors 
of the paper had completed arrange- 
ments for continuing the publication of 
a journal on both continents, the two 
being linked together as closely as pos- 
sible. As a result, plans were made 
accordingly, but at the last minute it 
turned out that none of the old, orig- 
inal staff of the 88th’s paper were will- 
ing to stay behind when the time came 
for leaving. There were only one or 
two minor exceptions to this, and the 


edition at Camp Dodge had to undergo 
an entire reorganization. 

Then, after the division had been in 
France only a few weeks, and while the 
organization for the overseas publica- 
tion was still in the process of comple- 
tion, word came that the entire com- 
mand was to move up to the front soon. 
Immediately every member of the staff 
hurried back to his unit to prepare for 
the bigger work to come, for fighting 
men were needed at the front, and 
there was plenty of time later on 
for publishing newspapers, after the 
battling was over. 

Now that the fighting is over, how- 
ever, the Overseas Camp Dodger will 
be a regular part of the division’s life, 
and will be published until the organi- 
zation is finally mustered out. In a like 
manner, General Weigel, commanding 
the division, has expressed the desire 
to keep the home folks constantly in- 
formed from now on about what their 
boys are doing, and the news service 
will be an equally permanent feature of 
this new branch of headquarters. 

The entire organization is still in its 
infancy, but it has already demon- 
strated its immense usefulness. What 
a city newspaper is to the civilian, the 
Overseas Camp Dodger is to the sol- 
diers, and more, for it not only fur- 
nishes the main link which ties the 
thoughts and activities of more than 
30,000 men into one, but it reaches even 
farther and brings the daily life of 
these men to the thousands of homes 
in every part of America from which 
they come. 








Development of the Half-Platoon as an 
Elementary Unit 
By Major Henry H. Burdick, 318th Infantry, A. E. F. 


in the recent battles of the 

Meuse and Argonne was char- 
acterized by rapid withdrawal to suc- 
cessive prepared lines of resistance 
with strong rear-guard protection, prin- 
cipally well-concealed machine-gun and 
sniper posts. These methods aimed te 
conserve his own man power and to 
cause maximum losses to the allies. 

To defeat these tactics did not neces- 
sitate any essential modification of ihe 
offensive tactics of the American Army, 
but did accentuate the importance of 
certain fundamentals, which may be 
summarized as follows: Formation in 
depth, rapidity and flexibility of action, 
combination of fire and movement, 
mutual cooperation of neighboring 
units, and liaison. 

In the Soissons-Rheims offensive at- 
tack formations of platoons, companies 
and battalions were too dense and fol- 
lowed too rigidly the illustrations con- 
tained in “Instructions for the Offen- 
sive Combat of Small Units.” Waves 
were too close together and individuals 
therein had too little interval, columns 
were too long, formations were lacking 
in elasticity and little attempt was made 
to maneuver. 

A close study of the best means to 
correct these faults led to greater em- 
phasis being placed on the half-platoon 


Ta German defensive doctrine 


as an elementary unit. Experiments 
conducted in rear areas developed the 
formations illustrated which were 
utilized in the last Argonne offensive 
and thoroughly justified their adoption 
and demonstrated their efficacy by 
greater maneuver power, better control, 
rapidity of deployment and conserva- 
tion of life. 

Casualties, sickness, special duty and 
other exigencies of active service re- 
duced the strength of companies to an 
average of 200 effectives. This fur- 
nished the basis for the organization of 
platoons of 50 men each. 

The platoon was subdivided into two 
half-platoons organized as _ identical 
units of three squads each, under com- 
mand of a sergeant. The automatic 
rifle was retained as the element 
around which the organization of the 
half-platoon was built. The section of 
hand-bombers, as such, was eliminated; 
every rifleman was trained in the use of 
the hand grenade and armed with two 
offensive grenades each. The practi- 
cability of the rifle grenade assured the 
retention of this auxiliary arm as a 
feature of the half-platoon. 

Thus the half-platoon was provided 
with the essentials of an effective and 
self-reliant fighting unit—the auto- 
matic arm, protected and augmented 
by rifle fire, covered by rifle grenades, 





1The writer was instrumental in working out the formations described in this article and 
put them to a practical test in the Argonne offensive. His battalion, as the assault battalion, 


north of 


Buzancy drove the enemy back over 7 kilometers in one day in spite of stubborn 


resistance. Sixteen kilometers was made in three days’ drive. So rapid and irresistible was 
the advance that the Hun was forced to abandon many field pieces, machine guns and stores, 
intact. Casualties were less than in any other engagement. 
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the hand grenade and bayonet for 
close in work. 

Automatic rifles working in pairs 
were accepted as sound practice. Two 
teams, each consisting of a gunner and 
two carriers, under command of an 
automatic rifle corporal, so became the 
nucleus of the half-platoon. Three rifle 
grenadiers operating under a corporal 
provided a volume of fire sufficient to 
cover the advance of the unit, two run- 
ners for liaison, one to report to the 
platoon commander if necessary, and 
the remaining men riflemen completed 
the half-platoon. 

The arrangement of the men in ranks 
was largely dependent upon the facility 
with which they could reach their de- 
sired positions in groups and skirmish 
line. Primarily for the sake of con- 
trol and rapidity of maneuver the 
groups of automatics and rifle grena- 
diers were placed in the center where 
the half-platoon leader could direct 
them with the least possible delay. De- 
ployed as skirmishers, the automatics 
in the first wave and rifle grenadiers in 
the second, with protection on the 
flanks by riflemen, the half-platoon was 
organized as shown in Plate 1. 

The principle of organization in 
depth was the determining factor in the 
typical formations adopted. The pla- 
toon was formed in column of half- 
platoons (one half-platoon behind the 
other) at 100 to 150 meters distance 
for approach, each half-platoon in col- 
umn of twos (see Plate 5); for com- 
bat, the leading echelon deployed in 
line of groups or as skirmishers at 
increased intervals of about ten paces 
(see Plate 5); the support echelon in 
line of groups at intervals of about 35 


meters (see Plate 4). The front of a 
platoon was about 110 meters. 

This formation enabled the platoon 
leader to exercise better control, to 
reinforce the assaulting half-platoon 
with the support half-platoon, and so 
avoid mixing platoons. In the event of 
the assaulting element being unable 
with its own means to overcome the 
hostile resistance, it could hold the 
enemy by fire and allow the support 
half-platoon to attack in flank or in 
reverse. 

The company was formed for ap- 
proach in double column or lozenge 
(see Plate 6); and for assault, in two 
lines, with two platoons in the assault 
echelon and two platoons in the support 
echelon at a distance of 200 to 400 
meters (see Plate 7). This gave the 
company a frontage of about 230 
meters, or nearly the same as shown in 
“Offensive Combat of Small Units,” 
but with a depth of 500 to 600 meters. 

The battalion was formed for com- 
bat in two echelons, with two companies 
up and two companies in support at 
300 to 600 meters distance, or a total 
depth of over a kilometer. Scouts from 
the first-line companies were sent out 
well to the front at a distance varying 
from 100 to 500 meters, depending 
upon circumstances and terrain, except 
when closely following the barrage. 
These scouts developed the machine 
guns and gave timely warning to enable 
the maneuvering of platoons, com- 
panies or battalion to properly overcome 
the resistance. 

These formations, subject to modi- 
fication to suit circumstances, possess 
the essential requisites which give them 
great driving power, elasticity, ability to 
maneuver and mutual cooperation. 
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As Ludendorff Would Have It Done 


from the beginning with the 

various arms cooperating and 

against a skeleton enemy. The 
destruction of several nests, situated 
one behind the other, will always be 
practiced.” 

“The new training for infantry, 
which involves fewer skirmish lines, 
fewer mass attacks, more machine-gun 
attacks in dense groups, supported by 
artillery, rifle fire, light and heavy ma- 
chine-gun fire, use of rifle grenades, 
trench mortars and accompanying ar- 
tillery, gives our infantry a marked 
superiority over the enemy. It has 
brought us success and has reduced our 
losses. Our most important aim will be 
to take these tactics as the basis of 
training.” 

“Henceforth there will be few large 
maneuvers and inspections; the prepa- 
rations take the men’s time, which is 
necessary for interior duties and tactical 
exercises.” 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that we 
avoid the mistake of attacking in dense 
masses. The divisions in line will, at all 
costs, try to reduce their losses to the 
lowest point, distributing their troops 
in depth and creating an advance ter- 
rain of large extent. Too great an im- 
portance is attached to the possession 
of ... points of prestige. The divi- 
sions in sector will . . . make greater 
use of the elastic method of withdrawal. 
In case the enemy has penetrated our 
line, it is necessary that the noncom- 
missioned officers of all grades find out 
whether a counter-attack is really 
necessary.” 


“a RAINING will be carried out 


No secret was made of the impor- 
tance attached to economy of man- 
power, rather than the contrary. In an 
interview with a journalist, Ludendorff 
was reported to have said, with regard 
to the Champagne offensive, “the 


enemy having escaped us . . . we sus- 
pended operations. . ..I consider it 
my most sacred duty to spare the blood 
and strength of our soldiers.” Hinden- 
burg, too, is said to have declared : “The 
French have been obliged to leave many 
of their soldiers before our positions, 
but we have economized our soldiers. 
It is due to this fact and the considera- 
tion of supplies that we determined 
upon the measures we have taken” (the 
evacuation of the Marne salient). 


“The attack should be launched im- 
mediately on top of the preliminary 
bombardment. . . . Keep close up to 
the barrage... . Overrun the first 
hostile positions quickly. During the 
course of the attack do not give the 
enemy any time to reorganize. The 
infantry must push boldly forward 
under cover of their own auxiliary 
weapons. Do not wait for orders.” 

“Numbers will not decide, but the 
use of the auxiliary weapons at the right 
moment.” 


The advance is conducted with a 


“very thin wave to ascertain where the 
enemy is still holding out. Behind these 
are light machine-gun groups, rein- 
forced by riflemen. These groups ad- 
vance in rushes. Heavy machine guns 
and light trench mortars cover these 
rushes and follow on in longer rushes. 
Do not rush at the same time; there 
must be mutual fire support. When the 
enemy is located, smother him with rifle 
and machine-gun fire so that he cannot 
make deliberate use of his weapons.” 
“The aggressiveness of the infantry, 
its capacity for marching and its en- 
durance and spirit of sacrifice, mainly 
on the part of the officers, have again 
made possible the great success 
achieved. A rapid thrust by only one 
battalion or company commander may 





1 Arranged by Major R. C. Cotton, U. S. Army. 
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succeed in throwing the enemy into 
confusion on a wide front, or it may 
revent his reorganizing his troops.” 

“As the most effective burst of the 
rifle grenade is at a distance of 170 to 
180 meters, the target will be at that 
distance.” 

“Instead of continuous waves of 
assault the squads are echeloned and 
placed, unmasking each other, at about 
60 meters distance and interval.” 

“The leader holds his troops vigor- 
ously in hand by means of previously 
selected assembly points in advance.” 

“Liaison is insured by the unity of 
objective.” 

“Put in reserves where the enemy is 
giving way, not at the point where he 
is holding out. Break through and roll 
up from the flanks.” 

“The infantry must, by skillful 
tactical leading, preserve its fighting 
strength so that divisions are capable of 
carrying out offensive battles of several 
days’ duration and entailing consider- 
able advance without relief.” 

“Only an attack which is pushed 
home achieves big results. For this 
reason limited objectives are not to be 
set and timid attention to the actions of 
neighboring troops must be avoided.” 

“Even in the case of minor opera- 
tions the offensive must be carried 8 
kilometers or more through a hostile 
defensive sytsem and across numerous 
obstacles up to and past the enemy 
artillery.” 

“For firing ... while moving, an 
attempt at aiming is required. March, 
therefore, with the rifle ready. It should 
never ‘be fired from the hip.’” 

“It may be left to the judgment of 
the riflemen, according to their personal 
skill, whether they should actually fire 
while moving or make a short halt, aim 
and fire.” 

“The most rapid means of renewing 
the fighting efficiency of the troops is 
to grant them sufficient rest and sleep, 
to look after their physical needs and 
to supplement their rations.” 

“At first very little drill will be held. 
Games and entertainments will be or- 
ganized and, wherever it is possible, 


light agricultural work will be done. I 
forbid overwork from too numerous 
and too long drills. Set aside one day 
for rest each week in addition to Sun- 
day. Grant leaves of absence within the 
limits of the army.” 

“It is the task of the command to 
anticipate the moment when the action 
of the enemy’s reserves will become 
more pronounced. The attacks must 
then be gradually carried on in a more 
methodical manner, heavy artillery 
preparation with an increase of ex- 
penditure of ammunition will be re- 
quired more and more up to the 
moment when it appears that the opera- 
tion should pass into the defensive 
stage. When the enemy’s reaction and 
counter-attacks are made without suffi- 
cient preparation, he will suffer heavy 
losses in the face of a skillfully con- 
ducted defensive, while our own forces 
will be economized. It is almost never 
a question of our gaining ground at any 
price. We must destroy the enemy but 
economize our forces. From this point 
of view we must have a clearer military 
perception ; we have still had a tendency 
during recent fighting to attack with too 
feeble forces and to fight for gains in 
ground which were of no importance 
to the general situation.” 

“An offensive attitude of the artillery 
and infantry, elasticity, distribution in 
depth and no attempt to contest every 
inch of ground are the principles of 
defense.” 

“It is the duty of the army corps to 
resist the enemy’s local attacks with 
their own forces. In the plan of the 
high command, as a whole, this heavy 
task has the same importance as an 
attack on a large scale, it alone will 
permit such an offensive.” 

“Having attained the objective and 
prepared to defend it, throw out a line 
of sentries in advance, establish com- 
munications, distribute in depth, send 
back sketches, prepare for the arrival of 
the infantry planes.” 

“The divisions in line should reduce 
their losses to the lowest point by dis- 
tributing their troops in depth and 
creating an advance terrain of large 
extent.” 
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“Too great an importance is still 
attached to the possession of terrain, to 
holding or retaking trench elements, 
villages or parts of forests, etc., which 
are only points of prestige.” 

“In case the enemy has penetrated 
our lines it is necessary that the N. C. 
O.’s of all grades find out whether a 
counter-attack is really necessary. 
Frequently no gain is obtained, but 
heavy losses are suffered.” 

“The leading elements will advance, 
preferably in line of sections or at least 
in line of squads, to avoid scattering.” 

“The position of the commander is 
of considerable importance. All staffs 
must be on the battlefield, including 
corps staffs, the divisional staffs being 
pushed well forward.” 

“When, during the course of recent 
combats, an attack stopped, it almost 
always occurred in a battle in the inter- 
mediate zone. The chief cause was the 
that that the troops were not thor- 
oughly familiar with its tactics.” 

“Tt is not possible to establish a fixed 
rule for the best moment for the vaca- 
tion of the outpost zone by the garrison 
and for their withdrawal either to the 
main line of resistance or to the line of 
resistance of the outpost zone. That de- 
pends on local conditions and the 
strength of the assailant.” 

“One must never think of vacating 
the outpost zone permanently during 
the night or during the hours of ob- 
scurity, for it would permit the enemy 
to establish himself there without fight- 
ing. . . . Vacation of the outpost zone 
will only be temporary at any time. As 
soon as the enemy’s attack has been 
repulsed the vacated ground will be 
reoccupied as before. It cannot be 
otherwise, for it would be necessary, 
after every combat, to withdraw the 
main line of resistance in order to 
create a new combat zone.” 


A Ludendorff order, of July 22, indi- 
cates that the essential points of the 
defense are “echelonment in depth and 
flanking fire.” 


“Good communication between the 
gunners and the infantry commander 


who selects the target is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“In the forward battle zone anti-tank 
groups, under especially energetic lead- 
ers, are to be formed. These will con- 
sist of anti-tank guns, machine guns, 
anti-tank rifles and trench mortars. The 
various weapons of these groups need 
not be close together, but they must be 
able to render mutual support within 
their group, except in the case of anti- 
tank rifles, which must be in groups of 
four to six. Groups are to be dis- 
tributed in depth in the battle zone.” 

“Tanks are best attacked from the 
rear.” 

“The distribution of the infantry and 
artillery for the offensive will be flex- 
ible and not bound to the terrain.” 

“If the first assault of the enemy’s 
line is successful, the regiments will 
fight their way forward. For this pur- 
pose it is necessary that, in addition 
to their accompanying batteries, they 
should have immediate control over 
their artillery, both light and heavy.” 

“Both the infantry and the artillery 
believe with satisfaction that their suc- 
cess was owing to the cooperation 
which they have at last established. 
This accord is to be cultivated and 
strengthened.” 


This “permits the battalion com- 
mander to fulfil the duties which fall 
to his lot without outside aid.” 

The complete suppression of “the 
schematic barrage fire which 
hitherto had been placed as a screen of 
fire in front of the infantry in case of 
an imminent enemy attack. Annihilat- 
ing fire only was to be used, directed 
against “the enemy himself when he is 
observed, or against the presumed 
positions.” 


“The artillery must have an offensive 


attitude in the defense. Subordinate 

the rolling barrage to the infantry.” 
“A severe bombardment, which pre- 

sages preparations for an attack, must 

- answered by rafales of annihilating 
re.” 
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In an order of February 8 Luden- 
dorff emphasized the fact that the bar- 
rage at best could be but a light curtain 
of fire, which could not save the in- 
fantry from the necessity of combat 
with machine guns, rifles and bayonets. 
The object of the barrage was to 
paralyze, but not to annihilate, the 
enemy’s infantry during the advance 
and to force him to keep under cover. 


“All the German offensives, since 
the summer of 1917, were characterized 
by a vigorous action of a powerful 
force of artillery coming into line 
without giving indication.” 

The purpose of the preparatory fire, 
as expressed by Ludendorff in an order 
of July 22, appears not to have been a 
complete destruction of trenches and 
obstacles, which cannot be effected even 
after a bombardment lasting several 
days; it was, rather, by a short bom- 
bardment of the whole zone of the 
attack, to “effect a partial and compara- 
tively slight destruction, but, on the 
other hand, to paralyze the adversary 
and exploit this success through the 
immediate action of the infantry.” 


“In each regimental sector a field 
gun, with armor-piercing shell, is placed 
in the outpost zone to fire on tanks. 
These anti-tank guns, which should 
have a large lateral field of fire, use 
direct fire. In addition, an anti-tank 
surveillance battery is placed on both 
flanks of the division.” 

“The flame projectors precede the 
assault troops. If the enemy resists the 
men carrying the projectors halt and lie 
down and the attack detachment ad- 
vances and makes use of its grenades.” 

“Artillery echeloned in great depth is 
difficult to neutralize. Flanking fire has 
great moral and material effect.” 

“We therefore should always seek 
to direct the rolling barrage, or at least 
a part of the batteries which take part 
in it, in accordance with the actual 


situation of the infantry. The infantry 
must make use of signals, etc., more 
than it has hitherto done, in order to 
furnish the artillery with better data 
for its fire... .” 

In the attacks of May 27 and June 9, 
in addition to the rolling barrage, use 
was made of successive standing and 
box barrages on particular points of 
resistance. These were executed on 
June 9 by a special group of 77’s which 
“had a wide field of fire and swung 
from one point of resistance to another, 
according to a separate time-table.” 


“It is necessary to have a firm com- 
mand without destroying the initiative 
of the troops making an advance. With 
this in view, a greater importance will 
be attached to the preparation of the 
means of communication for the trans- 
mission of information, to the method 
of forwarding information and to the 
manner of mutual advance as to the 
course of events. The time which 
orders and reports take to reach des- 
tination will be taken into consideration. 
A rapid comprehension of the entire 
situation, even in the smaller units, has 
a deciding influence upon the success 
of the operations.” 

“The French gas renders a still 
stricter gas discipline necessary. N. C. 
O.’s must keep constantly on the watch. 
Our troops must know that our masks 
afford full protection if adjusted in 
time.” 

“Low flying airplanes are to be 
driven off by machine-gun fire.” 

“In principle it will be used only 
when there is no telephone and only 
important tactical messages, reduced to 
the. most concise code form, will be 
transmitted.” 

“An effort will be made to . . . use 
ground telegraphy in front of the regi- 
ment. In some cases it renders good 
service during the advance.” 

“The close combat column is attached 
entirely to the division. It is divided 
into two columns, each composed of 
five groups. It consists of engineer, 
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bridge and well matériel, close combat 
weapons and ammunition for the light 
and medium trench mortars.” 

“During the course of the marches of 
a division, to take its place in line dur- 
ing an offensive, it will be necessary for 
each detachment of troops to have its 
own combat train, which, however, will 
be limited as much as possible.” 

“The infantry and machine guns will 
carry with them one day’s supply of 
ammunition, or, for each light machine 
gun, 2,000 rounds, for each heavy ma- 
chine gun, 4,000 rounds on belts, a total 
of 30,000 rounds for the light machine 
guns and 60,000 rounds of armor- 
piercing ammunition for the heavy 
machine guns.” 

“Before an engagement the amount 
of baggage (office equipment, records, 
personal baggage, etc.) will be further 
diminished. The division will establish 
a depot in the rear for its superfluous 
baggage.” 

“The machine gun is the principal 
infantry weapon and forms the skele- 
ton of its combat formations. The tech- 
nical and tactical principles of its em- 
ployment must become second nature to 
the soldier.” 

“The light machine-gun groups (each 
of one N. C. O. and eight men, with one 
light machine gun), which are to be 
equipped for independent action (rifles, 
pistols, hand grenades, entrenching 
tools) form, owing to their great mo- 
bility and concentrated fire power, the 
framework of the infantry attack. They 
can carry on the fire fight, if necessary, 
without any groups of riflemen. There 
should be two of these machine-gun 
groups in each infantry platoon, so that 
they may mutually support each other 
by fire.” 

“From the jumping-off trenches the 
machine-gun groups push as far for- 
ward as they can (if possible, before 
the end of the artillery and trench mor- 
tar preparatory bombardment), as ‘of- 
fensive points’ (‘offensive nests’). 
Their task is to secure the advance of 
their own infantry within the sectors 
allotted to them, by keeping down the 
fire of the enemy’s front line and of 
any hostile machine guns which may 


remain intact. The fire of the advanced 
light machine guns will be opened sud- 
denly, directly the artillery and trench 
mortar preparatory bombardment 
ceases ; it will cease when the first wave 
penetrates into the enemy’s position. 
These machine-gun groups then follow 
the first wave.” 

“Other machine-gun groups form 
part of this wave. Their place is with 
the platoon commanders. During the 
advance, they open fire at close range, 
they take part in rolling up the enemy’s 
trenches and form the main fire power 
of the platoons, which push right 
through as far as the initial objective 
of the assault. Here the machine-gun 
groups will at once dig themselves in, 
will cover the reorganization of the at- 
tacking troops and will pursue the 
retreating enemy with fire. If bunching 
occurs in the line the machine-gun 
groups, which are following up, will 
fill the resulting gaps, either by occupy- 
ing them or by fire. If the advanced 
machine-gun groups encounter resist- 
ance they will take up the fire fight, 
keep down the enemy’s fire by their 
own fire and thus enable the groups of 
riflemen and the machine-gun groups 
following them up to reach the enemy.” 

“The troops may at any time tempo- 
rarily leave their battle sector, but they 
will return to it as soon as their mission 
is accomplished. The general direction 
will not be lost sight of.” 

“It was possible during the first days 
of the (Aisne) offensive to disregard 
the question of flanks. Here we suc- 
ceeded in penetrating deeply at a point 
on the front and neighboring units 
quickly came up to the same alignment. 
When the resistance was more deter- 
mined, it was necessary to proceed 
more cautiously.” 

“The neutralization of the majority 
of hostile machine guns will have to be 
carried out after the assault.” 

“No uniform method of dealing with 
machine guns, arranged for mutual 
support, can be laid down, but it is 
essential that all arms should cooperate 
for their destruction, employing all 
means and making an intelligent use of 
ground.” 
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“Whenever a point of support and 
machine-gun nest is approached it must 
be first determined whether it is possi- 
ble to pass beyond them without attack- 
ing. If the reduction is indispensable, 
the infantry will first of all attempt it 
with its own weapons.” 

“Light machine guns will be used: 
(a) In the attack, in order to force 
the enemy to keep under cover during 
the advance of the infantry and to re- 
duce or neutralize hostile machine-gun 
nests or points of support, (b) in the 
defense, in order to stop counter- 
attacks and protect the flanks of the 
first line.” 

“I again emphasize that the light 
machine gun is the infantry weapon 
and that the company of infantry has 
become, so to speak, a company of light 
machine guns. Its main fire strength, in 
the attack as well as in the defense, 
rests in the light machine gun, which 
corresponds to the power of thirty rifles 
and even more. The remaining infantry 
is to be used mainly for sentry duty, 
patrols and communications, the forma- 
tion of assault detachments and other 
infantry service.” 

“The placing of the heavy machine 
guns in two-gun sections outside the 
infantry line is the normal arrange- 
ment and one which has given excellent 
results. Two sections follow the last 
waves of the first-line companies. Their 
mission is, firstly, to provide flank pro- 
tection, and, secondly, to break the 
enemy’s resistance and to check coun- 
ter-attacks. When the infantry en- 
counters stubborn resistance one section 
is sent forward, thus permitting the 
infantry to advance at the points of 
least resistance. These two sections 
will go forward alternately, supporting 
each other by their fire and seeking 
dominating positions wherever possible. 

“One section remains with the bat- 
talion commander. Its main duty is to 
combat infantry airplanes. It will be 
sent wherever needed. 

“When the terrain is level and devoid 
of cover the first lines of infantry may 
require the support of heavy machine 


guns in advancing. The placing of 
heavy machine guns in the first line, 
however, will not occur under excep- 
tional conditions, as, for example, in 
case the infantry has been weakened 
and needs a great fire strength in the 
first line and in case the light machine 
guns have been put out of action. This 
arrangement, furthermore, must be 
only temporary. It is insisted that the 
normal fire will be executed by the 
infantry. The heavy machine guns only 
intervene when it is a question of ob- 
taining fire superiority for a _ well- 
defined purpose.” 

“In the cooperation of the various 
arms, on the battlefield the heavy ma- 
chine guns form the connecting link 
with the trench mortars and field guns. 
By virtue of their mobility they must 
come into action in support of the at- 
tack, especially at points where, owing 
to the rapidity of the advance, the 
heavier weapons have not been able to 
cooperate. When the enemy’s line has 
been penetrated and the task of the 
attacker is not merely the capture of 
hostile trenches, but is a question of 
making further advance, the heavy ma- 
chine guns are free to carry out fresh 
tasks. Pushing forward, section by 
section, they follow the infantry waves, 
making full use of the ground and 
avoiding the enemy’s artillery fire. 
Their objectives are points from which 
overhead and flanking fire can be 
brought to bear. Their task while the 
attack progresses is to undertake the 
protection of the infantry and light 
machine guns, wherever an opportunity 
for effective action is presented.” 

“In general too much temerity is less 
harmful than too much timidity. It is 
only when the troops are hurled at the 
enemy without hesitation that great suc- 
cess is achieved.” 

“The attack does not go on merely 
mechanically; commanders must com- 
mand; every man must act on his own 
initiative.” 

“Skillful leadership on the part of 
higher and subordinate commanders, in 
accordance with the tactical situation at 
the moment, is required during the 
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attack. We must differ essentially in 
this respect from the attacks hitherto 
undertaken by the British. They be- 
lieved in the efficacy of their skillfully 
worked out but rigid artillery barrage. 
This was to carry forward the infantry 
attack which advanced without any im- 
petus of its own. The subordinate and, 
still more, the higher commanders 
ceased to have any further influence.” 

“For the higher commands the most 
important matters are economy of forces 
and the proper engagement of re- 
serves.” These will, as a general rule, 
be put in “at the points where the attack 
is still in movement and its progress 
can be facilitated with a view to break- 
ing down the enemy’s resistance in the 


neighboring sector by rolling it up from 
flank to rear.” 

“The idea of compelling success by 
the employment of masses of troops 
must be absolutely eradicated. This 
merely leads to unnecessary losses. It 
is fire effect which is decisive and not 
numbers.” 

“We must be on our guard against 
excessive centralization and paper 
schemes. They lead to top- 
heavy staffs without proportionate 
returns.” 

“It is certain that, everywhere, great 
interest and understanding have been 
applied to the importance of training. 
Wherever it failed the fault lay in lack 
of time.” 
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Times with reference to its ar- 
ticle on “The Future of Military 
Service” as follows: 


| ORD HALDANE writes to the 


Sir: To the main thesis of the lead- 
ing article on the future of military 
service which appeared in your issue of 
Friday there will be general assent. 
That thesis is, in effect, that policy must 
lie at the foundation of military organ- 
ization. But those who have had to 
give close study to this principle ask 
for its formulation in a fashion still 
more precise. 

They insist that before any attempt 
is made to organize an army the scien- 
tific purpose for which it is required 
shall be ascertained and exactly de- 
fined. This was sought, to take an ex- 
ample, in 1906, when the plans were 
first made for organizating the Expedi- 
tionary Force. It was, indeed, hoped 
earnestly that the existing peace would 
remain unbroken. But it was held as of 
high importance to insure against a 
conceivable conflagration. The fleet 
was enlarged and the navy estimates 
were raised from thirty-six millions, at 
which figure they then stood, to fifty- 
one, the figure to which they were 
brought by Mr. McKenna and Mr. 
Churchill. If there were to be a war 
which Germany in which we stood 
alone, our security against invasion was 
decided by the Committee of Imperial 
Defense to be ample. This conclusion 
was come to after much consideration, 
and after investigating specific points 
brought before it in much detail by 
Lord Roberts and his advisers per- 
sonally. But the paradox remained 
that if France also were attacked along 
with us, instead of France being left 
alone, we might be in a less favorable 
situation. For if a successful invasion 
of that country should give Germany 
the Channel ports of France as naval 


bases, she might, by the use of sub- 
marines and long range guns, seriously 
imperil the control of the Channel by 
our navy, and, as a consequence, our 
position as an island. Against this dan- 
ger there was only one way of provid- 
ing. If we had a large navy France had 
a large army. That army was not quite 
sufficient to guard against attack along 
the entire eastern frontier of France by 
the still larger army of Germany. But 
careful calculation made by the French 
General Staff and our own showed that 
the addition of a comparatively small 
but very highly trained and organized 
Expeditionary Army from Great Brit- 
ain to cooperate by defending the 
northern portion of the French frontier 
in conjunction with the French armies 
would be sufficient, having regard to 
the cooperation which was certain of 
the armies of Russia in engaging the 
German armies in the East. To the 
margin which Great Britain might pos- 
sibly be thus asked to provide an addi- 
tion of about 60 per cent was made 
for greater security in the plan as car- 
ried out later on. We were thus to put 
in as our contribution, in the event of a 
war which we intended to avert by 
every step in our power, the greatest 
navy to command the seas that the 
world had ever seen, and six divisions 
in addition to a cavalry force, being 
the army required to make up the 
requisite margin of military strength. 
The Expeditionary Force fashioned for 
this purpose was of a kind different 
from anything which this country had 
ever possessed before. It was organ- 
ized for extremely rapid mobilization 
and concentration, to be at least as 
swift as that of the army of Germany ; 
and as a means to this end its forma- 
tions in time of peace were revolution- 
ized by being given a divisional organ- 
ization and by being made in time of 
peace exactly what they would. have to 
be in time of war. Its commanders 
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were also designated at once, so that 
they might in peace time train the units 
they would command should war un- 
happily break out. Besides this, all the 
accessories of these divisions were 
brought up to scientifically calculated 
war strength. 

Contrary to what is popularly sup- 
posed, the strength in effective artil- 
lery, both horse and field, was greatly 
increased under the guidance of Sir 
Douglas Haig and other members of 
the General Staff, and the exact guns 
and munitions which the newly created 
General Staff then asked for were pro- 
vided. By 1911 this had been accom- 
plished, and the reason of its accom- 
plishment having been possible was 
that the purpose for which the organi- 
zation was required had at the outset 
been precisely defined. Expansion was 
provided for through the medium of a 
second-line citizen army—the Terri- 
torial Force, with its organ of county 
associations. In this way many, such 
as physicians and surgeons and women 
for nursing and V. A. D. services, were 
brought in who could not have been 
reached through compulsory methods. 

The article in the Times suggests 
that we should have been better off if 
we had possessed, instead of these 
things, an army of a million men ready. 
Possibly! But did the writer ask him- 
self the very serious question whether 
such an army could have been actually 
provided? For if the attempt had 
failed, not only would the floor of the 
House of Commons have been strewn 
with the wreckage of another army 
scheme, but the failure would have 
been the occasion of danger. It takes, 
as those who have had actual experi- 
ence of what it means to try to reform 
an army system know, a long time to 
raise and prepare an army. In Ger- 
many and France it had taken genera- 
tions. With us the first thing we should 
in particular have had to do would 
have been to have recruited an enor- 
mous addition to our establishment of 
officers in time of peace. For these 
would have been required not only 
when war broke out, like the members 
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of the O. T. C. who engaged to serve on 
mobilization, but as their profession in 
peace time to train the new men. They 
could only have been got together if the 
country had developed an unexpectedly 
novel disposition to send its sons in 
largely increased numbers into the pro- 
fession of an army officer. With un- 
limited expenditure some _ stimulus 
could, no doubt, have been given to 
such a movement. But it would have 
required a very long time to develop to 
the extent required. War time, in 
which people will gladly throw over 
their prospects of wealth and material 
success in order to save their country 
from imminent danger, is a very differ- 
ent thing from peace time. And, then, 
buildings and equipment and a multi- 
tude of other requisites would have had 
to be provided, a process which also 
involved delay. If all this had been 
taken in hand soon after the war of 
1870, no doubt it could have been car- 
ried out had the country been eager for 
it. But in those days the country did 
not even dream of it. Why should it 
have tried to do what no other nation 
had done—to provide an enormous 
army in addition to an enormous navy? 

At all events it was, on purely mili- 
tary grounds, out of the question to run 
the risks attending such an attempt be- 
tween 1906 and 1914. The General 
Staff had advised to this effect, reluc- 
tantly, I think, but very firmly. They 
thought of a pounce on us by Germany 
when we were changing horses while 
crossing the stream, and of the excuse 
of preparations for encirclement which 
Germany would have made to her 
people. But they would not look as a 
possible alternative to Lord Roberts’s 
plan. That’ was directed merely to 
home defense. Now, home defense 
was not the vital strategical question. 
It was adequately provided for other- 
wise, in their view. Moreover, Lord 
Roberts’s scheme did not even profess 
to provide the Expeditionary Army for 
the Continent which they regarded as 
the only adequate instrument for the 
immediately possible strategical _re- 
quirement. That scheme would, be- 
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sides this, in all probability have 
affected seriously the recruiting for the 
actual Expeditionary Force and for our 
great oversea garrison for India and 
our dependencies. For these had to be 
raised for long and, therefore, volun- 
tary service. We were already so short 
in our voluntary recruits that we were 
driven to recognize that no more than 
148 battalions of the line could be ade- 
quately kept up, instead of the existing 
156, which were at full establishment 
on paper only. The latter were short 
of their establishment, and eight of 
them had actually to be reduced in 
order to enable the Adjutant-General to 
provide full establishments for the in- 
creased number of battalions which had 
to be kept at home in full strength and 
in constant readiness to form the main 
structure of the divisions of the Expe- 
ditionary Force. The difficulties, mili- 
tary as well as other than military, in 
the way of raising by compulsion an 
Expeditionary Force for instant use 
were, in the language of a memoran- 
dum given to me by the late Chief of 
the General Staff, Field Marshal Lord 
Nicholson—words which lie before me 
as I write—“in my judgment insuper- 
able.” And yet that very able man 
would personally have much liked com- 
pulsory service had it been practicable. 
Not a single additional division could, 
in the opinion of the Adjutant-General, 
be got by voluntary enlistment. That 
had reached its limit. The War Office 
had done the best it could when its 
scheme was fully carried out, and it had 
to concentrate on perfecting its work. 
Its view, of course, was that the real 
frontier which it had to defend was the 
northern frontier of France, and that it 
had to do its utmost within a limited 
time. In the case of France remaining 
intact the sands of the seas round these 
islands were for protection by the 
navy, and; in the event of chance raids 
escaping its net, for the Territorial 
Force. The objective so defined dif- 
fered toto coelo from that of the Na- 
tional Service League, which based its 
scheme on the idea that the navy could 


not be relied on to make home defense 
secure, and did not direct its attention 
to the after-consequences in the Chan- 
nel ports of France of what might hap- 
pen on the Belgian frontier. For prac- 
tical purposes the two objectives were 
wholly inconsistent, and we had to 
choose on which horse we should ride. 

I am, therefore, unable to agree with 
the suggestion in your article that if at 
some time during the period of the 
governments of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith we had 
adopted compulsory service we should 
have been better prepared in 1914. For 
the reasons I have given I think that 
we should have been much worse pre- 
pared and might have lost the war. We 
accomplished exactly what we under- 
took. If the margin by which we suc- 
ceeded was narrow, that was not our 
fault. There is at least one report on 
the expediency of attempting a com- 
pulsorily raised army, larger than the 
Expeditionary Force could be made, a 
report which must be in the archives of 
the General Staff, and which was made 
and signed by certain of its most dis- 
tinguished officers. It would be inter- 
esting to the public could this, which 
was dated about 1912, be made avail- 
able to it today. 

No doubt we all of us have miscalcu- 
lated in a great many details, military 
and naval alike. But I do not think 
that either the War Office or the Ad- 
miralty miscalculated on the main 
issues. On those issues it was the great 
General Staff of Germany that made an 
astounding strategical blunder in fail- 
ing to undertsand what it really means 
to engage in war with a Power which 
had prepared to keep command of the 
sea. The second blunder of the Ger- 
man strategists lay in shrinking from 
the bold attempt which it was vital to 
them to make of using their submarines 
and destroyers to prevent the transport 
of the Expeditionary Force when it was 
mobilized on the morning of Monday, 
August 3, 1914. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 


HALDANE. 
The Times, London. 
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PLANNING AN ARMY 

The letter from Lord Haldane which 
is reprinted here under the title of 
“Was Lord Roberts Right” is an ex- 
ample of the planning which should 
form the basis of any military reorgan- 
ization. It is an example of a decision 
based upon an estimate of the situation. 
That the estimate of the situation may 
have been faulty does not affect the fact 
that here is a conscious and considered 
plan. It is not often that one has the 
opportunity of reading such an estimate 
made by a Secretary of War and ac- 
cepted by a Cabinet, a plan upon whose 
correctness the safety of an empire de- 
pended. 

It is quite natural that after a vic- 
tory the men responsible for it should 
set to work to construct a legend ac- 
cording to which they foresaw and pro- 
vided against every contingency which 
arose, that they at the very beginning 
drew up a plan from which they never 
departed and that this plan by its very 
perfection inevitably compelled victory. 
Whatever Lord Haldane might have 
said or left unsaid under different con- 
ditions, during this war he has been 
bitterly attacked as a pro-German who 
consciously or unconsciously placed his 
country in deadly peril. This letter is 
accordingly a statement in his defense, 
and if he had never been attacked it 
would never have been written. 

Looking back upon the war, we now 
see that the estimate of the situation 
made by the General Staffs of Great 
Britain and of France and concurred 
in by the governments of those coun- 
tries was a faulty one. It is indeed pos- 
sible that it was an estimate of the sit- 
uation made by the governments of the 
two countries and concurred in or at 


least acquiesced in by the General 
Staffs. The latter is perhaps the more 
probable, and in that case the decision 
was the military task when the premises 
were once laid down by superior au- 
thority. 

It seems fair to assume that France, 
Great Britain and Germany estimated 
that the war would be a short one and 
that they would hold Germany while 
Russia crushed her against their un- 
broken line. France and Great Britain 
overestimated the strength of Russia 
and accordingly underestimated the 
length of the war and accordingly the 
strength of the forces they would have 
to employ to ensure victory. 

All of this may be beside the mark. 
The thing which should be particularly 
interesting to us is that here we find 
a careful calculation of the military 
strength to be employed on a certain 
definite theater of operations to obtain 
a definite result. It is, in other words, 
an example of a governmental estimate 
of the situation and of a decision based 
upon that estimate. 

At West Point some thirty years ago 
we had to study the construction of the 
Sadi Carnot steam-engine. It was a 
machine which worked equally well 
crosswise or sidewise or upside down. 
Of course no one had actually built a 
Sadi Carnot steam-engine; it really 
could not be done. It was in fact a 
purely theoretical conception of a steam- 
engine whose utter impossibility gave 
it an enduring charm to mathematical 
minds. It was also of value in elim- 
inating the hopelessly unmathematical 
members of the West Point classes, but 
then that result was only a by-product 
of the Carnot engine. Thirty years ago 
so many devices were there which were 
employed for the same purpose. 
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There is an interesting tendency to 
build armies on the plan of the Sadi 
Carnot steam-engine, to plan them as 
instruments which will work equally 
well crosswise or sidewise or upside 
down, but, like a Sadi Carnot steam- 
engine, when they are built they do not 
go. In order to go, an army, like an 
engine, has to be built to occupy a cer- 
tain place and deliver a certain amount 
of power in a certain direction. 

To change the metaphor, we are apt 
to talk of an army as we might talk 
of shooting. We speak of an army as 
though it could do anything, anywhere, 
at any time. It can’t. We might as well 
talk of shooting without stipulating 
whether we were going to shoot rhinoc- 
eroses or jack-rabbits. Of course it all 
is shooting, but there are differences 
which must be considered. 

Accordingly in any plan for organ- 
ization of the army of the United States 
it would apparently be quite possible to 
draw up a list of the countries with 
which we shall probably be at war at 
some time, then of those with which we 
might be at war at some time, and 
finally of those with which it is ex- 
tremely improbable that we shall ever 
be at war. It is true that if such a list 
had been drawn up six years ago Ger- 
many would hardly have been upon it, 
but then it remains improbable that we 
should alone have gone to war with 
Germany. Germany would have had to 
come to us, as indeed she did, and she 
would certainly not have come with 
potential enemies on both flanks. 

Having drawn up such a list, the de- 
cision would be made as to whether the 


war on our part would be offensive or 
defensive. It is manifestly impossible 
to draw any hard and fast line, but at 
least it is manifest that the general in- 
tention can be reached and that this in- 
tention, which amounts almost to a de- 
cision, will decidedly affect types of 
material and the amount of training 
which will be necessary to put it in 
effect. In other words, is the Army pri- 
marily to defend the territorial posses- 
sions of the United States in conjunc- 
tion with the Navy, or is it primarily 
an expeditionary force? 

It is only fair to say that some offi- 
cers of experience believe that such a 
preliminary conception is utterly im- 
practicable and dangerous, but here we 
see, or I think we see, the British mak- 
ing it, and the fact that they made it 
went a very long way in securing our 
victory. 

This planning would be necessary 
even in case the League of Nations can 
order or request or suggest that the 
army of the United States should be 
employed for the purpose of that league. 
If that order or request or suggestion 
is to be executed, it will be necessary to 
know in advance where detachments of 
our Army can be sent and what they are 
to do. They certainly cannot be held 
ready to go anywhere and do anything. 
Certain definite territory will have to 
be laid down for our sphere of opera- 
tions. In other words, we must have 
an estimate of the situation and then 
come to a decision. We shall have to 
make definite plans for the situation 
which may arise.—Editor, INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 

















Music as a Career in the Army 
By Captain A. A. Clappé, Director, U. S. Army Music School 


ENERAL JOHN PERSHING 
& had not been long in command 

of the U. S. Army in France 
ere he learned that the French Army 
and others of the Allies held band 
music in high esteem as a builder of 
army morale. On _ investigation he 
found the bands of our Allies liberally 
provided for in personnel, quality of 
musicians and instruments. Compared 
with our bands, he found those of 
France were as superior as is a grand 
organ to an accordeon. Hence ours 
failed as morale builders in similar pro- 
portion. 

Further, General Pershing discov- 
ered that the methods of band training 
abroad were so well devised as to be 
worthy of serious consideration with 
the view to introducing them in our 
Army. As a result he, in his thorough- 
going way, communicated to the War 
Department at Washington his recom- 
mendations that our bands be increased 
in personnel from 28 to 50, and that 
the methods of training them be made 
to conform with those brought to his 
attention in France. 

The War Department, acting favor- 
ably upon General Pershing’s recom- 
mendations, convened a board of ex- 
perts at Governors Island to consider 
and report upon them. With some mod- 
ifications of instrumentation, such as 
would enrich the harmony and improve 
the tone balance of bands, and others 
to bring the plans of training submit- 
ted more in line with U. S. Army con- 
ditions, the recommendations referred 
to were adopted by the board and so 
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reported back to the War Department. 
In due time the instrumentation and 
training plan, as finally recommended 
by the board, were authorized for adop- 
tion throughout the Army. 

Parenthetically, it may be observed, 
an instrumentation almost identical 
with that now adopted was recom- 
mended in 1913 by a board convened 
to investigate the condition of U. S. 
Army bands. Further, in 1911, the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of New York 
City, of which Dr. Frank Demrosch is 
the director, patriotically presented ten 
free scholarships to our Government, 
through the Secretary of War, the pur- 
pose of which was to train bandmas- 
ters for the U. S. Army. The course 
of training includes the inculcation of 
just such a plan for the band as that 
commended by General Pershing, but 
improves upon it by the addition of 
singing to the course. Recent experi- 
ence has shown how farsighted that 
addition was. We had the substance 
at home of all that has been learned in 
France. The pressure of events and 
example of others to force recognition 
were lacking. Those we get 3,000 miles 
from home, and in manner such as for 
the moment to throw into the back- 
ground the splendid work carried on 
by the Institute of Musical Art during 
about eight years for the improvement 
of our army bandmasters and bands- 
men. 

However it may have come about, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that 
music, as a builder of army morale, has 
received recognition such as its most 
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energetic and optimistic advocates of 
the past never dreamed could be ren- 
dered. But, lest we forget, it is advis- 
able to admit that our bands have not 
been of fine caliber in the past and, from 
that postulate, devise plans to raise 
them to higher altitudes of efficiency, 
as well as to oppose a barrier to the pos- 
sibility of decline in the future. For 
those and other reasons it will be in- 
structive to consider the question how 
to so organize our army music service 
as to make it attractive as a career to 
young men of ability, who have it in 
them to make our army bands what 
they should be—the best in the world. 

Perhaps the greatest determining fac- 
tor in the selection of a career, aside 
from personal inclinations, is what the 
future has to offer in certain lines of 
endeavor. 

The fact that the career of an army 
musician terminates abruptly with at- 
tainment of the position of band leader, 
which, as an enlisted man, bars fur- 
ther advancement by promotion, has 
almost invariably operated to decide a 
musician of good attainments against 
taking up the Army as a career, how- 
ever great his inclinations may have 
been toward army life. There was no 
future in it for him. The result has 
been evident in the large percentage of 
men of mediocre attainments appointed 
as band leaders to control the music of 
the Army. 

Given talent, it requires at least three 
years’ intensive study to learn to play 
an instrument sufficiently well to take 
positions as first chairman in a good 
band or orchestra. The bandmaster 
must be a soloist; in addition, he should 
have a playing knowledge of all band 
instruments to be competent to teach. 
Further, he must have studied harmony, 


composition, band scoring, directing, in 
all that implies, besides in swinging the 
baton and many other subjects to 
strengthen his musical hold on the sit- 
uation and, plus all of that, have expe- 
rience and skill in handling men. Seven 
years’ unremitting work is needed to 
acquire the accomplishments necessary 
for a competent bandmaster. Musicians 
of that caliber are needed for the Army 
if we are to have good bands. A four- 
year course at West Point is assumed 
sufficient to qualify a man for a com- 
mission in the Army; four or five years 
at a medical school fit a man for posi- 
tion as commissioned surgeon ; probably 
a shorter term of training fits a man 
for veterinarian, also commissioned. 
In each case, promotion to the higher 
and higher commissioned ranks follows 
as a natural sequence io the first com- 
mission. And yet the bandmaster, 
whose period of preparation exceeds 
all the above, is required to enter the 
Army and remain—if he do—as an en- 
listed man. Truth of the axiom that 
things of value must be paid for in 
money or merchandise of corresponding 
value applies here. In other words, we 
cannot get something for nothing, which 
here means the U. S. Government can- 
not reasonably expect to engage the 
service of musicians qualified to in- 
struct and lead its bands to higher levels 
of efficiency by continuance of the pol- 
icy which, when it came to the test, as 
recently in France, convinced General 
Pershing that our policy and methods 
have hitherto fallen far short of pro- 
ducing the results he observed among 
bands of the French Army. 

A plan under consideration to au- 
thorize an Army Music School as a unit 
in the U. S. Army, and to create a corps 
of music apprentices, if adopted and 
legally carried out, would make it possi- 
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ble to present the opportunities in the 
music service of the Army as a career 
worthy of being considered favorably 
by parents and guardians, by young men 
looking to the future, as well as by adult 
musicians of training and experience. 

It is proposed that the corps of ap- 
prentices shall be open to boys of from 
14 to 18 years old. The sources from 
which it is expected these boys may be 
derived are : (a) The civilian field in 
general; (b) sons of soldiers; (c) or- 
phanages, charity schools and other in- 
stitutions (not reformatories nor those 
for corrective purposes) which have 
bands. Boys at from 14 to 18 years 
old absorb musical and military train- 
ing more readily than at more advanced 
age. They are more plastic and the 
educational training of that period usu- 
ally creates a more indelible impress 
than if deferred to or attempted in later 
years. 

The first step would be admission to 
the school. There the boy would be 
given training sufficient to fit him to 
play a subordinate part in some army 
band, to which he may be transferred 
on requisition. The apprentice so trans- 
ferred would remain with his regiment 
until he reached his majority, then being 
offered choice of discharge or re-enlist- 
ment. Should he select re-enlistment, 
he may, on recommendation of his com- 
manding officer, be returned to the 
school to enter the one-year soloist 
course, at the expiration of which he 
would be returned to his regiment to 
serve his enlistment with the colors, at 
expiration of which, if he elect to 
in the service and is recom- 
mended by his commanding officer, he 
could be returned to the school to take 
the one-year course for position as as- 
sistant band leader. Should he qualify 


remain 


he would be eligible for position as 
assistant band leader in any regiment 
having a vacancy in that rank. On ex- 
piration of the current term of enlist- 
ment, should he decide to re-enlist with 
the colors, on recommendation of his 
commanding officer he may, on passing 
a required examination, be returned to 
the school to take the two-year course 
for band leader, at the termination of 
which, if qualified, he would receive 
a commission as 2d lieutenant band- 
master. 

The operation of the plan, as applied 
to youths who enter the apprentice 
corps and continue in the Army with 
the intent to become commissioned 
bandmasters, is as follows: 


Years 
At the school, preparatory course... 1 
With a _ regiment, dependent on 
2 to 3 
At the school, for soloist course.... 1 
With a regiment 
At the school, assistant band-leader 
course 
With a regiment 
At the school, bandmaster course... 1 


Thus it is shown that, from date of 
entry to the Army through the army 
music school to the date of his first com- 
mission as bandmaster, the musician 
has had five years of intensive musical 
training and seven years of military 
and musical service and experience with 
a regiment. He would thus become 
qualified as a thoroughly grounded mili- 
tary bandmaster, educated in all army 
musical requirements, its customs and 
traditions, and would have behind him 
a record of twelve years’ clean living 
and discipline before entering upon his 
career as a commissioned officer. 

Subsequent to final graduation from 
the school, his career as a commis- 
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sioned bandmaster, as proposed, should 
conform with the system as stated for 
Veterinarians, Sec. 16, Bulletin 16, 
W. D., June 22, 1916, which provides 
that he shall rank as 2d lieutenant for 
five years ; 1st lieutenant for five years ; 
captain for five years, and as major to 
retirement from the service. 

But promotion from a lower grade 
to the next higher should be dependent 
upon passing an examination to be pre- 
scribed for that higher grade. If the 
candidate fail to pass he should be 
turned back (in present rank) and or- 
dered up a year later and, if he again 
fail, then be dropped from the service. 

The operation plan as stated is not 
intended as inflexible. On the contrary, 
where any commanding officer had rea- 
son to believe that a musician, between 
one school course and the next, was 
ripe to enter the higher course, it would 
be his privilege to recommend that the 
two-year period with his regiment be 
shortened and that the musician in 
question be permitted to enter the school 
at such period as would conform with 
the regulations of the school as apply- 
ing to class entrants. 

Further, and until the operation 
stated is in full swing, a plan similar 
with that which has been in operation 
since October, 1911, for admission to 
the school for bandmaster students, 
should be continued. The plan is: Pre- 
liminary theoretic examination forms 
are sent from the school, through the 
Adjutant General’s Department, to all 
regiments in the Army, about July 1 in 
each year. Any bandsman in his sec- 
ond enlistment may become a candidate 
for the free scholarship course at the 
Institute of Musical Art of New York 
City. Having announced his desire to 
do so, he is required to fill out the ex- 


amination forms under direct super- 
vision of the adjutant of his regiment, 
who, when completed, returns them di- 
rect to the Army Music School at Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. The Director of 
the School examines the forms, selects 
from ten to fifteen passing at 80 per 
cent, notifies the Adjutant General of 
the Army of the result, and requests 
that the men selected be ordered to re- 
pair to the U. S. Army Music School at 
Governors Island, N. Y., about Septem- 
ber 15 to undergo a personal examina- 
tion, including practical instrumental 
work, sight transposition contests and 
ability to vocalize music at sight. Five, 
occasionally six, passing highest have 
been awarded the two-year free scholar- 
ships at the I. M. A. Others, who dis- 
play marked ability, but fall a little be- 
low the pass point, are recommended to 
be permitted to remain to take the one- 
year assistant band-leader course at the 
school. This latter course is carried on 
entirely at Governors Island, as is 70 
per cent of the training of the bandmas- 
ter students, and does not imply that 
any education is or may be received at 
the Institute of Musical Art located at 
120 Claremont Ave., New York City. 
The Adjutant General is notified of the 
results and, subsequently, successful 
candidates are assigned to the U. S. 
Army Music School to take the course 
as recommended. 

Again, relative to civilians desiring 
to become bandmasters in the Army, it 
is recommended that they be examined 
for physical fitness by the army sur- 
geon nearest their home towns, who 
will report the candidate’s qualifications 
officially to the commandant of the 
Army Music School. That officer will 
request the candidate or candidates to 
appear for a personal musical examina- 
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tion. The commandant will report the 
result of each examination to the Adju- 
tant General, who may order enlistment 
of each candidate or candidates, follow- 
ing which he or they will report at the 
Army Music School to take a three- 
months’ course, specializing in army 
music requirements and military train- 
ing with direct reference to the duties 
of an officer in connection with and 
command of a band. 

The foregoing plan is feasible and 
possible. If put into operation as a 
whole it would exert an immediate in- 
fluence for good, which, accumulating 
with succeeding years, would enable 
our bands to truly apply their music as 
a moral force on the morale of our 
Army, because, being trained to con- 
tinue the potentialities involved in the 


nerve-affecting impulse of musical 
tones and to realize the psychoiogy in 
their own persons of the effect upon 
human feeling, they would be stimu- 
lated to endeavor to reach the highest 
level of usefulness in their particular 
sphere of activity in the Army. The 
possibility to attain such a degree of 
professional usefulness, accompanied 
toward its attainments, as it should be, 
by increasing rank and enrollment, 
would certainly prove attractive to 
many citizens whose taste inclined 
toward a musico-military life, and 
decide them that the Army, with its 
educational advantages, preferment 
and assured future, could offer a career 
equal with what they might reasonably 
hope to achieve by practice as profes- 
sional band musicians in civil life. 
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Mind Tests of the Army’ 


ISFITS encumber the world. 
M It is not easy to find the right 

man for the right place. The 
sifting process, in the past, has gen- 
erally been left to time, fate, or some 
other stray chance that determines the 
rank of men. 

In our American draft army an or- 
ganized scientific attempt, based on 
mental tests, was made to get the right 
man in the right place. 

Six grades of intelligence were the 
bases for the tests. It should be kept 
in mind that it was the inherent pow- 
ers of the mind that were sought; the 
amount of education, instead of being 
a primary factor, as in our customary 
traditional methods, was but a_ sec- 
ondary one here. Under the new tests 
sometimes a man who had gone no 
further than the eighth grade showed 
himself the equal of the best college 
men. 

The six grades of intelligence differ- 
entiated by the tests—of the greatest 
interest because of the prospect of their 
extension now in some degree to indus- 
trial, business, and professional life— 
were: 

A. Very superior intelligence. This 
was ordinarily earned by only 4 or 5 
per cent of the draft quota; men of 
high officer type when endowed with 
leadership and other necessary qualities. 

B. Superior intelligence. This was 
less exceptional than that represented 
by A. The B rating, obtained by eight 
to ten soldiers out of a hundred, in- 
cluded many men of the commissioned 
officer type and a large amount of non- 
commissioned officer material. 

C+-. High average intelligence. In 


this grade was included about 15 to 18 
per cent of all soldiers; it embraced a 
large quantity of noncommissioned offi- 
cer material, with occasionally a man 
whose leadership and power to com- 
mand fitted him for commissioned rank. 

C. Average intelligence. This class 
embraced about 25 per cent of the sol- 
diers; excellent private type, with a 
certain amount of fair noncommis- 
sioned officer material. 

C—. Low average intelligence. Took 
in about 25 per cent. While below 
average in intelligence, C— men are 
usually good privates and satisfactory 
in work of routine nature. 

D. Inferior intelligence. This grade 
included about 15 per cent of soldiers. 
D men likely to be fair soldiers, but 
slow in learning, short on initiative, and 
required more than usual amount of 
supervision. 

D— and E. Very inferior intelli- 
gence. This group was divided into two 
classes: (1) D— men, very inferior in 
intelligence, but considered fit for regu- 
lar service; (2) E men, those whose 
mental inferiority justified their rec- 
ommendation for development bat- 
talion, special service organization, re- 
jection or discharge. The majority of 
D— and E men were classed below ten 
years in mental age. 


Wherever possible, the Division of 
Psychology, Medical Department of the 
Army (in charge of Maj. Robert M. 
Yerkes), which was conducting the 
greatest experiment psychology had 
ever undertaken, checked up the tests. 
One of the most reliable checks was in 
the training schools for commissioned 
and for noncommissioned officers. 
These men had been classified into the 
six grades before entering the schools. 
How would the results there—of suc- 





1 Reprinted from New York Times Magazine, February 16, 1919. 
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cess and failure—check up with the 
grades given? Here are two answers: 

1. Applying to three officers’ train- 
ing schools which had an enrollment of 
1,375: All those who had grades above 
C+ passed except 8.65 per cent. Of 
those below C+, 58.27 were eliminated. 

2. Applying to a noncommissioned 
officers’ training school which had an 
enrollment of 1,458 men: Above C, 
18.49 were eliminated; below, 62.41. 

Another check on the tests: Com- 
manders of ten different organizations, 
representing different arms in the 
camp, were asked to designate (1) the 
most efficient men in the organization; 
(2) men of average value; (3) men so 
inferior that they were barely able to 
perform their duties. It is the duty of 
officers to study their men. These offi- 
cers had been with their men from six 
to twelve months and knew them ex- 
ceptionally well. The number rated 
was 965, about equally divided among 
best, average, and poorest. After the 
officers’ rating had been made the men 
were put through the psychological 
test. Comparison showed, among other 
results : 

That of men testing below C—, 70 
per cent were in the officers’ poorest 
class and only 4.4 per cent in the best. 

That of men testing above C+, 55.5 
per cent were classed as best and 15 per 
cent as poorest. 

That the percentage of men classed 
as best in the various groups increased 
steadily from none in D— to 37.7 per 
cent in A, while the percentage classed 
as poorest decreased steadily from 80 
per cent in D— to 11.5 per cent in A. 

Considering that low military value 
may be caused by many things besides 
inferior intelligence, the above findings 
are considered significant. It should be 


stated also that these tests, up to the 
signing of the armistice, were undergo- 
ing change in the effort to shape them 
into a more and more effective meas- 
uring rod of mental ability. 

“Do you think you can devise a test 
that will discriminate, say, legal ability 
from medical ability?” was asked of a 
captain in the Psychology Division 
who, when at home, is a professor. 

“We look forward to that, but it 
would be unwise to make any promises 
before performance.” 

“How would you go about it?” 

“In the practical way, experimenting. 
Take a group of the best lawyers and 
one of the best physicians. Prepare a 
set of questions. Note the questions 
which the lawyers as a group answer 
best and those which the physicians an- 
swer best. There would be the first 
hint, but only a hint. On it as a guide, 
however, other questions could be 
framed, for the purpose of defining 
more clearly the line between the two 
talents. Then, after a tentative set of 
questions had been made, other groups 
of lawyers and physicians, lower down 
in the scale of ability, could be drawn 
into the experiment with the aim of 
bringing out the discrimination of men- 
tal ability between the two professions 
more sharply. It would require patience 
and the closest observation, and in the 
end, it should be remembered, would 
only show mental ability. 

“So it is with our soldier tests; they 
do not measure loyalty, bravery, power 
to command, or the emotional traits 
that make a man ‘carry on’; but in the 
long run these qualities are more likely 
to be found in a man of superior than 
in one of inferior intelligence. In fact, 
it has been found that there is a fairly 
high correlation between the two. 
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Intelligence seems to be the most im- 
portant single factor in determining a 
soldier’s value to the service. Conse- 
quently, when by experiments you are 
able to draw out and classify those 
traits of intelligence and aptitude 
peculiarly suited to the professions and 
trades, you have made decided progress 
in determining what may be the chances 
of success the applicant has for a 
particular calling.” 

Three systems of tests were in use 
in the Army: 

1. Alpha, a group test for men who 
could read and write English. It re- 
quired only fifty minutes and was given 
to groups as large as 500. 

2. Beta, for foreigners and _illiter- 
ates. A unique feature of the Beta test 
was that all information as to the ques- 
tions to be answered was given in 
pantomime. Classes ranged from 75 to 
300, and the time was about fifty 
minutes. 

3. Individual Tests, for all who 
failed in the test for illiterates, to find 
what should be done with them. 

Each of the group tests consisted of 
eight distinct tests, and, that these 
might be changed frequently, there were 
a number of different forms. Test 1 of 
one of these forms is reproduced as an 
illustration of this article. 

It will be noticed that each of the 
questions is answered without writing, 
merely by underlining, crossing, or 
checking. That is the method through- 
out. The papers were later scored by 
means of stencils, so that nothing was 
left to the personal judgment of those 
who did the scoring. The mental rating 
which resulted was therefore wholly 
objective. Nearly every question, even 
the simplest, had been carefully studied 
by experts, and usually had some pur- 


pose in view besides the obvious one. 
Here is an illustration from No. 5, 
which reads: “If a regiment is bigger 
than a company, then put a cross in the 
first circle; if not, draw a line under 
the word No.” 

Many did draw a line under the 
word No, which made them say that a 
company was bigger than a regiment. 
If they had had time to go back and 
forth on the question they would at 
length have put down the right answer, 
but time is an exacting element in the 
world of practical affairs, from the 
street-car driver with his schedule to 
the railroad president with his office 
hours, and mental faculties must be 
controlled in seconds of time. 

Pass on to Test 2. It consists of 
twenty examples. The first and the 
last two are: 


1—How many are 40 and 6 guns? 

19—A certain division contains 2,000 
artillery and 15,000 infantry and 1,000 
cavalry. It each branch is expanded 
proportionately until there are in all 
19,800 men, how many will be added 
to the artillery? 

20—A commission house, which had 
already supplied 1,897 barrels of apples 
to a cantonment, delivered the re- 
mainder of its stock to twenty-eight 
mess halls. Of this remainder each 
mess hall received 47 barrels. What 
was the total number of barrels 
supplied ? 


Five minutes to answer the twenty 
problems. 

“There are 212 questions all told,” 
explained the psychology captain. “I 
have examined thousands of men at the 
cantonments, but I have never known a 
single man to answer all the questions. 
You see, in this system we do not work 
on a standard of perfection; our aim is 
to grade the men from the most 
superior to the most inferior. The A 
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men in one camp may not be the equals 
of the men in another camp, but the 
averages usually hold. 

“Another striking difference from 
traditional systems is that our ideal is 
not to have all pass high. If this had 
begun to happen we should have known 
that something was wrong. What we 
sought was a set of questions that 
would scatter the men as much as pos- 
sible ; that is, to grade them. In life we 
know that differentiations are infinite ; 
we were trying to devise a system that 
would take account of this cardinal 
fact.” 

Test 3 was designed to be a test of 
common sense. There were sixteen 
questions, with three printed answers to 
each. The soldier was to make a cross 
in the square before the one he thought 
was the best answer. One and a half 
minutes to answer all. 

Two specimens : 


1. If plants are dying for lack of 
rain, you should 
Water them. 
Ask a florist’s advice. 
Put fertilizer around them. 

16. Why do some men who could 
afford to own a house live in a rented 
one? 

Because hn 

They don’t have to pay taxes. 

They don’t have to buy a rented 
house. 

They can make more by investing 
the money the house would cost. 


The next test was based on pairs of 
words. The soldier was to draw a line 
under “same” or “opposite” to indicate 
his answer. Here is a question from 
near the middle of the eight sets of 
words : 

16. Knave-villain. . . .Same—opposite 

Null-void Same—-opposite 

Wax-wane .........Same—opposite 

Adversary-colleague . Same—opposite 

Altruistic-egoistic . ..Same—opposite 


Test 4 consisted of twenty-four 
mixed sentences; some of them true, 
some false. The soldier was called upon 
to straighten out the sentences and then 
to indicate whether he thought them, 
taken singly, true or false. 

Three samples are: 


1. Cows milk give... .true—false. 

20. External deceptive appearances 
are... .true—false. 

23. Always sleeplessness clear con- 
science causes... .true—false. 


“Up to the signing of the armistice 
we had examined and classified about 
1,500,000 men,” said the captain in the 
Psychology Division, as the page was 
turned to the next test. “The psycho- 
logical staff in a camp could ordinarily 
test 2,000 men a day and report the 
ratings to the personnel office within 
twenty-four hours. This rate is worthy 
of note when it is realized that this is 
the first attempt to measure adult in- 
telligence on psychological principles; 
that is, in large groups. All of it has 
grown up in practically twenty years 
in schools and laboratories away from 
the public, so that this is the first time 
the methods will be brought conspicu- 
ously to the attention of the public at 
large. It was started by Binet, a 
Frenchman. He undertook to make 
mental measurements of children, and 
after many painstaking experiments 
made a scientific demonstration of his 
success. 

“The leading psychologists of the 
country were called to Washington for 
a conference. They undertook to meas- 
ure adult intelligence by wholesale. The 
series of tests was carefully worked out. 
After the first set was completed they 
were tried on several thousand men, 
the results closely watched, and the tests 
changed wherever experience or 4 
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further study of the problem recom- 
mended.” 

Test No. 6 had to do with the com- 
pletion of a number series. 

“Look,” said the examiner, “at each 
row of numbers below, and on the two 
dotted lines write the two numbers that 
should come next.” Examples from 
near the beginning and the end follow: 


5 10 15 20 25 30 
21 18 16 15 12 10 


The next test concerned analogies. 
“What you are to do in each line,” said 
the examiner to the soldiers, “is to see 
what the relation is between the first 
two words and underline the word in 
heavy type that is related in the same 
way to the third word.” Illustrations: 


36—order—con fusion 
part treaty war enemy 

37—education—ignorance : : wealth 
—poverty riches health comfort 

38 — 10 — 100 1,000 — money 


peace— 


10,000 20,000 wealth 
39—imitate—copy : 

Edison machine originate 
40—historian—facts 

fiction Dickens writer book. 


: invent—study 


novelist— 


Test 8 was to measure the informa- 
tion. In forty sentences there were four 
concluding words, one of which the sol- 
dier was to choose as making the truest 
sentence. In this, as in all tests of the 
kind, if he was not sure he was to guess. 
The following is a sample: 


36—The battle of Lexington was 
fought in 1620, 1775, 1812, 1864. 

37—The kilowatt is used in measur- 
ing rainfall, wind power, electricity, 
water power. 

38—The Buick car is made in Toledo, 
Flint, Buffalo, Detroit. 

39—Among the allies of Germany is 
Bulgaria, Norway, Rumania, Portugal. 

40—An eight-sided figure is called a 
trapezium, scholium, parallelogram, 
octagon. 


In the Alpha test it is possible to 
score 212 points, distributed as follows: 
On first test of Alpha, 12 points; sec- 
ond, 20 points ; third, 16 points; fourth, 
40 points; fifth, 24 points; sixth, 20 
points; seventh, 40 points; eighth, 40 
points. Letter ratings are assigned as 
follows: 

Points 


A men, 135 
| aaa 134 


et eer 
D men, 
D— men, 0 

In the Beta test for illiterates, in- 
cluding foreigners who did not speak 
English, instructions were given en- 
tirely by pantomime and demonstration. 
They measured general intelligence 
through the use of concrete or picture 
material. A blackboard frame, black- 
board charts, for the use of the dem- 
onstrator, and picture material, card- 
board pieces, and patterns for con- 
structing cubes were used in the test. 
The demonstrator did before the group 
just what the members of the group 
were called upon later to do with the 
examination blanks. 

The specific purposes of the tests, as 
stated by the Division of Psychology, 
were: 

Discovery of men whose superior ins 
telligence suggested their consideration 
for advancement. 

Prompt selection and assignment to 
development battalions of men so in- 
ferior mentally that they were suited 
only for selected assignments. 

Forming organizations of uniform 
mental strength where such uniformity 
was desired. 

Forming organizations of superior 
mental strength where such superiority 
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was demanded by the nature of the 
work to be performed. 

Selecting suitable men for various 
army duties or for special training in 
colleges or technical schools. 

Early formation of training groups 
within regiment or battery in order 
that each man might receive instruction 


and drill according to his ability tc 
profit thereby. 

Early recognition of the mentally 
slow as contrasted with the stubborn 
or disobedient. 

Discovery of men whose low grade 
intelligence rendered them either a 
burden or a menace to the service. 
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Pace 1 or THE ArmMy’s ALPHA TESTS 


Following is the key which shows how new soldiers were expected to show their mental 
qualifications through quick answers to the puzzles on the chart. 
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Imagine it before you on a desk in 
a room with 500 others, and here is 
what you would be called upon to do 
with the above chart: 

1. “ ‘Attention!’ says the examiner. 
‘Attention’ always means ‘Pencils up.’ 
Look at the circles at No. 1. When I 
say ‘Go!’ but not before, make a cross 
in the second circle and also a figure 1 
in the third circle—‘Go!’” (Five sec- 
onds to do this.) 

2. “Attention! Look at No. 2, where 
the circles have numbers in them. 
When I say ‘Go!’ draw a line from 
Circle 2 to Circle 5 that will pass above 
Circle 3 and below Circle 4—‘Go!’” 
(Not more than five seconds for this.) 

3. Make a cross in the space which is 
in the square and not in the triangle 
and also make a figure in the space 
which is in the triangle and not in the 
square. Ten seconds. 

4. Make a figure 1 in the space which 
is in the triangle, but not in the circle 
or square, and also make a figure 2 in 
the space which is in the square and 
the circle, but not in the triangle. Ten 
seconds. 

5. If a regiment is bigger than a 
company, then put a cross in the first 
circle; if not, draw a line under the 
word “No.” Ten seconds. 

6. Put in the second circle the right 
answer to the question: “How many 


months has a year?” In the fourth 
circle do nothing, but in the fifth circie 
put any number that is a wrong answer 
to the question that you just answered 
correctly. Ten seconds. 

7. Cross out the letter just before D, 
and also draw a letter before the second 
letter before I. 

8. Notice the three circles and the 
three words. Make in the first circle 
the last letter of the first word; in the 
second circle the last letter of the sec- 
ond word, and in the third circle the 
third letter of the third word. Ten 
seconds. 

9. Cross out each number that is 
more than 30 but less than 40. Fifteen 
seconds. 

10. Notice that the drawing is di- 
vided into five parts. Put a 3 or a 2 in 
each of the two smaller parts and a 
number between 4 and 7 in the part 
next in size to the largest part. Fifteen 
seconds. 

11. Draw a line through every odd 
number that is not in a circle and also 
through every odd number that is in a 
circle with a letter. Twenty-five sec- 
onds. 

12. If 6 is more than 4, then cross 
out the number 5 unless 5 is more than 
7, in which case draw a line under No. 
6. Ten seconds. 


D 














Shoulder Insignia of Combat Divisions’ 


ords of fifteen divisions of the 

A. E. F., together with a draw- 
ing and description of the insignia of 
each, 

Distinctive insignia is now worn on 
the left shoulder by all members of 
combat divisions and by corps and 
army troops. 


PH ovas of fit are the combat rec- 


During combat, the in- 
signia assisted in identifying men of 
units which became mixed up, and 
often assisted in reforming them. It 
has been a factor in developing divi- 
sional spirit, and it also has its use 
painted on vehicles and other divisional, 
corps or army property. 

There is an interesting story behind 
the adoption of almost every design. 
State traditions, early military achieve- 
ments, symbolical beasts, all have fur- 
nished inspiration for the insignia. 

The skeleton histories of front-line 
activity and captures are from official 
A. E. F. records. 

Other drawings and histories will be 
printed in later issues. The accounts of 
units which do not appear in numerical 
order here will be published later. 


FIRST DIVISION 


Regular Army: Division Headquar- 


ters arrived in France 
June 27, 1917. Activities: 
Sommerville sector, 10 
kilometers southeast of 
Nancy, October 21 to No- 
vember 20, 1917; Ansau- 
ville sector, January 15 to 
April 3, 1918; Cantigny 
sector, April 25 to July 7 
(battle of Cantigny, May 28 to 30); 
Soissons operation, 











Marne counter- 


offensive, July 18 to 24; Sazerais sector, 
August 7 to 24; St. Mihiel operation, 
September 12 and 13; Argonne-Meuse 
offensive, October 1 to 12; operations 
against Mouzon, November 5 and 6; 
operation south and southwest.of Sedan, 
November 7 and 8; march on Coblenz 
bridgehead, November 17 to December 
15, 1918. 

Prisoners captured: 165 officers, 
6,304 men. Total advance against re- 
sistance, 51 kilometers. 

Divisional Insignia: Crimson figure 
“1” on khaki background. Chosen be- 
cause the numeral “1” represents the 
number of the division and many of its 
subsidiary organizations. Also, as 
proudly claimed, because it was the 
“First Division in France; first in sec 
tor; first to fire a shot at the Germans; 
first to attack; first to conduct a raid; 
first to be raided; first to capture pris- 
oners; first to inflict casua!ties; first to 
suffer casualties ; first to be cited singly 
in General Orders; first in the number 
of Division, Corps and Army Com- 
manders and General Staff officers 
produced from its personnel.” 

SECOND DIVISION 

Regular Army: Divisional Headqua: 

ters established in France, October 26, 
1917. Activities: Ver- 
dun and Toul-Troyon 
sectors, March 15 to 
May 14, 1918; sector 
northwest of Chateau- 
Thierry (almost con- 
tinuous heavy fight- 
ing), May 13 to July 

9; Soissons sector, Marne counter- 

offensive, July 18 to 20; Marbache sec- 





1From Stars and Stripes, Jan. 17, 1919. 
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tor, August 9 to 24; St. Mihiel sector 
and operation, September 9 to 16; 
Blanc Mont sector and advance in 
Champagne, September 30 to October 
9; Argonne-Meuse offensive, October 
30 to November 11, 1918. 

Prisoners captured: 228 officers, 
11,738 men. Guns captured, 343 pieces 
of artillery, 1,350 machine guns. Total 
advance on front line, 60 kilometers. 

Insignia: Indian head, with back- 
ground, star and shield, with colors 
varying according to unit. Creation of 
a truck driver who practiced on the side 
of his truck with such success that the 
design he had drawn evolved into the 
insignia of the division. 


THIRD DIVISION 


Regular Army: Division Headquar- 
ters arrived in France April 4, 1918. 
Activities: Chateau- 
Thierry sector, May 
31 to July 30 (battle 
operations May 31 
to June 4 and July 
15 to 30) ; St. Mihiel 
sector (corps re- 
erve), September 10 


‘6 
I 


to 14; Argonne-Meuse offensive, Sep- 
tember 30 to October 27; march on 
Rhine, November 14. 


Prisoners captured: 31 officers, 
2,209 men. Guns captured: 51 pieces 
of artillery, 1,501 machine guns. Total 
advance on front line, 41 kilometers. 

Insignia: Three white stripes diag- 
onally superimposed upon a square 
field of royal blue. The three stripes 
are symbolic of the three major opera- 
tions in which the division participated 
—the Marne, St. Mihiel and the Ar- 
gonne-Meuse. The blue field is a sym- 
bol for those who have died. 


FOURTH DIVISION 


Regular Army: Division Headquar- 
ters arrived in France May 17, 1918. 
Activities: | Marne 
counter - offensive, 
July 18 to 21 (bri- 
gaded with 6th 
French Army), vi- 
x cinity of Noroy and 
Hautevesnes; Vesle 
sector (almost continuous heavy fight- 
ing), August 2 to 12; St. Mihiel sec- 
tor, near Watronville-Treseauvaux (in 
reserve), September 6 to 13; Argonne- 
Meuse offensive, September 25 to 
October 19. 


Prisoners 

















captured: 72 officers, 
2,684 men. Guns captured: 44 pieces of 
artillery, 31 machine guns. Total ad- 
vance on front line, 2414 kilometers. 

Insignia: Four green leaves of ivy 
superimposed upon a diamond of olive 
drab. The four leaves represent the 
number of the division. 


FIFTH DIVISION 


Regular Army: Arrived in France 

May 1, 1918. Activities: Anould sec- 

tor, June 15 to July 16; 

St. Dié sector, July 16 to 

August 23; St. Mihiel 

operation, September 11 

to 17; Argonne-Meuse 

offensive, October 12 to 

22; Argonne-Meuse of- 

fensive (second time in), October 27 
to November 14. 

Prisoners captured: 48 officers, 
2,357 men. Guns captured: 98 pieces 
of artillery, 802 machine guns. Total 
advance on front line, 29 kilometers. 

Insignia: Red diamond. Selected at 
the suggestion of Col. Charles A. 
Meals—“the ace of diamonds.” 
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SEVENTH DIVISION 


Regular Army: Arrived in France 
August 11, 1918. Activities: Puvenelle 
sector, Lorraine, Oc- 
tober 9 to 29; Puve- 
nelle sector, ex- 
tended, October 29 
to November 11, 
1918. 

Prisoners cap- 
tured: One officer, 68 men. Guns cap- 
tured: 28 machine guns. Total 
vance on front line, 44 kilometer. 
Insignia: Two triangles in black on 
red base. Design supposed to have de- 
veloped out of the numeral seven, one 
numeral up and the other down and 

reversed, making two triangles. 


ad- 


TWENTY-SIXTH DIVISION 


National Guard of New England: 

Arrived in France December 5, 1917. 

Activities: Chemin des 

Dames sector, Febru- 

ary 6 to March 21, 

1918; La Reine and 

Boucq sector, April 3 

to June 28;-Pas Fini 

sector (northwest of 

Chateau-Thierry), July 

10 to 25 (battle operations July 18 to 

25) ; Rupt and Tryon sector, September 

8 to October 8 (St. Mihiel operation, 

September 12 to 14); Neptune sector 

(north of Verdun), October 18 to No- 

vember 14 (Argonne-Meuse offensive ). 

Prisoners captured: 61 officers, 3,087 

men. Guns captured: 16 pieces of ar- 

tillery, 132 machine guns. Total ad- 
vance on front line: 37 kilometers. 

Insignia: Dark blue “YD” mono- 

gram superimposed on diamond of 

khaki cloth. The initials represent the 

nickname of the division, which, since 


its arrival overseas, has been known as 
the “Yankee Division.” 


TWENTY-SEVENTH DIVISION 


National Guard of New York: Ar- 

rived in France May 10, 1918. Ac- 

tivities: East Pope- 

ringhe line, Belgium 

(four battalions ata 

time), July 9 to Sep- 

tember 3; Dickebush 

sector, Belgium, Au- 

gust 24 to Septem- 

ber 3 (operation of 

Vierstrast Ridge, August 31 to Sep- 

tember 2); Hindenburg line, France, 

September 24 to October 1 (operation 

at Canal tunnel, Bellicourt and east, 

September 27 to 30); St. Souplet sec- 

tor, October 12 to 20 (Selle river, 

October 17) ; Jone de Mer Bridge, Oc- 

tober 18; St. Maurice River, October 
19 to 21. 

Prisoners captured: 65 officers, 2,292 
men. Total advance on front line, 11 
kilometers. 

Insignia: Black circle with red bor- 
der, with monogram N. Y. D. superim- 
posed—New York Division—and seven 
red stars. The stars represent the con- 
stellation Orion and were chosen in 
honor of Major General O’Ryan, who 
has commanded the division during the 
last seven years. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION 


National Guard of Pennsylvania: 
Arrived in France May 

18, 1918. Activities: 

Sector southeast of 

Chateau - Thierry 

(corps reserve), June 

30 to July 31 (battle 

operations, July 15 to 

18 and July 28 to 30); Vesle sector, 
August 7 to September 8 (almost con- 
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tinuous heavy fighting); Argonne- 
Meuse offensive, September 26 to Oc- 
tober 9; Thiaucourt sector, October 16 
to November 11. 

Prisoners captured: 10 officers, 911 
men. Guns captured: 16 pieces of ar- 
tillery, 63 machine guns. Total ad- 
vance on front line, 10 kilometers. 

Insignia: Keystone of red cloth. 

TWENTY-NINTH DIVISION 

National Guard of Maryland, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia and District 
of Columbia: Ar- 
rived in France June 
27, 1918. Activities : 
Center sector, Haute 
Alsace, July 25 to 
September 22; Grand 
Montagne sector, 
north of Verdun, October 7 to 30. 

Prisoners captured: 2,187 officers 
and men. Guns captured: 21 pieces of 
artillery and 250 machine guns. Total 
advance on front line, 7 kilometers. 

Insignia: Blue and gray; design 
copied from the Korean symbol of good 
luck. Colors represent union in arms 
of north and south. 





THIRTIETH DIVISION 


National Guard of North and South 
Carolina and Tennessee: Arrived in 
France May 24, 

1918. Activities: 

Canal sector, south 

of Ypres (brigaded 

with British), July 

10 to August 17; 

Canal sector, south of Ypres (under 
own command), August 17 to Septem- 
ber 4; Gouy-Nauroy sector, September 
23 to October 2 (battle operations) ; 
Beaurevoir sector, October 8 to 12 
(battle operations; Le Cateau sector, 
October 16 to 20 (battle operations). 





Prisoners captured: 98 officers, 3,750 
men. Guns captured: 81 pieces of ar- 
tillery, 426 machine guns. Total ad- 
vance on front line, 29% kilometers. 

Insignia: Monogram in blue, the let- 
ter “OQ” surrounding the letter “H,” 
with three “X’s” )Roman numerals for 
30) forming the cross bar of the letter 
“H,” all on a maroon background. The 


design is a tribute to Andrew Jackson, 
“Old Hickory.” 


THIRTY-SECOND DIVISION 

National Guard of Michigan and 
Wisconsin: Arrived in France Feb- 
ruary 20, 1918. Ac- 
tivities: Alsace 
front, May 18 to 
July 21; Fismes 
front, July 30 to 
August 7 (advance 
from the Oureq to 
the Vesle) ; Soissons front, August 28 
to September (battle of Juvigny); Ar- 
gonne-Meuse offensive, September 30 
to October 20 (operations against 
Kriemhilde Stellung) ; front east of the 
Meuse, Dun-sur-Meuse, November 8 
to 11; Army of Occupation from No- 
vember 17. 

Prisoners captured: 40 officers, 2,113 
men. Guns captured: 21 pieces of ar- 
tillery, 190 machine guns. Total ad- 
vance on front line, 36 kilometers. 

Insignia: Barrel arrow of red, chosen 
because they “shot through every line 
the Boche put before them.” 





THIRTY-THIRD DIVISION 
National Guard of Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia: Arrived in France May 24, 1918. 
Activities: Amiens sector (with Aus- 
tralians), July 21 to August 18; Ver- 
dun sector, September 9 to October 17; 
St. Mihiel sector, November 7 to 11. 
Prisoners captured: 65 officers, 3,922 
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men. Guns captured: 93 pieces of 
artillery, 414 machine 
guns. Total advance 
on front line, 36 kil- 
ometers (made by 
units of one regiment 
or less). 

Insignia: Yellow 
cross on black circle, a combination of 
the divisional colors; yellow chosen 
because it was the only color paint 
available in Texas when the division 
was assembling its equipment. The 
cross, long used to mark government 
property, had a terrifying effect on the 
Philippine natives. 


THIRTY-FOURTH DIVISION 


National Guard of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and North Dakota. Insignia: 
Black oval encircling 

red bovine skull, a 
conventionalization of 

the Mexican olla or 

water flask, the whole 

design reminiscent of 

Camp Cody country 

in New Mexico, where division trained. 


THIRTY-FIFTH DIVISION 


National Guard of Missouri and 

Kansas: Arrived in France May 11, 

1918. Activities: 

North sector of Wes- 

serling sector, Vosges 

(one brigade), July 

1 to 27; North sec- 

tor of Wesserling 

sector, Vosges, with 

Garibaldi sub-sector (under division 

command), July 27 to August 14; Ger- 

ardmer south sub-sector added, August 

14 to September 2; Argonne-Meuse of- 

fensive (Grange-le-Comte sector), Sep- 

tember 21 to October 1; Somme-Dieue 
sector, October 15 to November 7. 


Prisoners captured: 13 officers, 768 
men. Guns captured: 24 pieces of ar- 
tillery, 85 machine guns. Total advance 
on front line, 12% kilometers. 

Insignia: Santa Fé cross within two 
circles of varying colors, the outer one 
divided into four arcs. The design was 
chosen because the old Santa Fé trail 
started westward from a point near the 
Missouri-Kansas line. . 


DESIGNATIONS SELECTED BY COMMANDS 


The War Department has announced 
the following list of army divisions that 
have officially reported the adoption of 
a divisional name or insignia: 

Eleventh Division, “Lafayette,” head 
of Lafayette in a circle; Twelfth Divi- 
sion, “Plymouth,” figure 12 in red on 
blue ground, pierced by bayonet, gold 
order; Fourteenth Division, “Wolver- 
ine,” shield-shaped panel of green, upon 
which is superimposed a disk of yellow 
with black rim containing a black head 
of a wolverine; Eighteenth Division, 
“Cactus,” figure 18 in white superim- 
posed on green cactus plant, under 
which is written “Noli me tangere”; 
Nineteenth Division, “Twilight,” no in- 
signia; Thirtieth Division, “Old Hick- 
ory,” no insignia reported; Thirty-first 
Division, “Dixie,” conventionalized de- 
sign of two “D’s” in bright red ; Thirty- 
seventh Division, no name, red circle 
with white border; Fortieth Division, 
“Sunshine,” no insignia; Seventy-ninth 
Division, no name, gray Lorraine cross 
on blue shield; Eighty-fourth Division, 
“Lincoln,” white disk surrounded by 
red circle, on which is superimposed 
“Lincoln 84” in blue and ax head of red 
and blue handle; and Ninetieth Divi- 
sion, “Alamo,” conventionalized “TO,” 
the T being above the O. 
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Looking Forward 

When the A. E. F. gets home it will 
find that the old country has changed 
a good deal, and yet the changes have 
been comparatively unimportant. Un- 
derlying the new surface will still be 
found the basic things. 

One of those things is wholesome re- 
spect for honest industry and for the 
fruits gathered in the pursuit of it. No 
success not gained as the result of such 
industry, and its attendant thrift, is 
looked upon with favor by the great 
mass of Americans. 

For the A. E. F. the problem is just 


this: Its members will return with 


everything in their favor, everybody 
shouting for them, everybody willing to 


lend them the helping hand. But while 
the nation will be profoundly grateful 
and will manifest its gratitude in every 
concrete way, it will not lose its head 
or its sense of values. After the tumult 
and the shouting of the home-coming 
shall have died, the eyes of America 
will be turned first of all toward those 
members of the A. E. F. who have 
buckled down to work and made good 
as citizens even as they made good as 
soldiers. For them will be the real 
respect of the nation they have served. 

That being the case, it will hardly 
avail any man who has been secretly 
counting on it to play the professional 
old soldier when he gets back home. 
While the fact that he served when he 
did, where he did, will always be a help 
and a joy to him and to his country, it 
will never take the place of the work 
yet to be done.—The Stars and Stripes, 
Paris, January 17, 1919. 


This wise editorial applies also to 
that part of the U. S. Army which was 
not fortunate enough to be sent abroad. 
—Editor INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


® 


Armies 


Gen. George O. Squier, Chief Signal 
Officer of the U. S. Army, in an address 
to the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, January 10, 
1919, upon aeronautics in the United 
States, enunciated the following: 


A GRANULAR THEORY OF ARMIES 


In these days we are face to face 
with the so-called granular theory of 
electricity and matter, whose funda- 
mental unit is the electron. From one 
angle of view, as I shall hope to show, 
there is also a granular theory of armies. 

The history of the military operations 
of the past discloses the fact that the 
actual combatant troops are specially 
selected men most fit physically for the 
hardships of war. In general terms the 
actual fighting has been restricted to 
selected persons from the male popula- 
tion with definite maximum and mini- 
mum limits for age and also definite 
requirements for the vital physical func- 
tions. 

In the language of the physicist we 
may say that the male population of a 
nation is carefully segregated by a sort 
of “band filter” which picks out for 
combatant warfare only those whosc 
age cycles fall between say eighteen and 
thirty years. These selected men are 
then brought to a further common 
standard by intensive physical training 
before they are permitted actual com- 
batant service. This elevation of the 
military unit to a common physical 
standard makes possible, as will be 
readily seen, the formation of larger 
units such as companies, battalions, bri- 
gades, divisions, corps and armies and 
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their direction by a centralized com- 
mand in the tactics of war. 

Invoking the law of averages, we 
may say, furthermore, that the one un- 
changing factor in warfare is the in- 
dividual physical strength of a man. 

The soldiers of Caesar’s army were 
physically no stronger nor weaker than 
our own. On the average, a battalion or 
company of soldiers from one nation 
can march, for instance, just as far in 
a day as a battalion or company from 
any other nation, and this statement 
was equally true before the Christian 
era and is not likely to change in the 
future. 

In consequence of this fact, military 
supremacy must be looked for primar- 
ily in the weapons and agencies pro- 
vided by scientists and engineers and 
placed in the hands of these combatant 
units to multiply their military strength. 

To illustrate, the day in the four- 
teenth century when Berthold Schwartz, 
or whoever actually invented gunpow- 
der, put together charcoal, sulphur and 
saltpeter, he, by a scientific act and at 
a single stroke, exerted more influence 
upon the development of warfare, and 
indeed the history of the world since 
that time, than many armies could ac- 
complish by any mere physical qualities 
which they possessed. 

Stated in another way, if our enemies 
in the recent great conflict had been 
made up wholly of civilizations like 
those of Turkey and Bulgaria, nearly 
all of the agencies which I have been 
describing during the past hour would 
have been utterly impossible of either 
development or production by them. 
There were no Liberty engines or air- 
plane radio sets evolved or made in this 
quarter, nor could there be such without 
outside aid. 

It follows from this that those civil- 
izations, which by their scientific and 
engineering training can create and 
manufacture these agencies, will and 
must control the fortunes of war in the 
future, or, far better, apply these same 
agencies in a potential way to banish 
war from the world for all time. 

The present war has made aviation 
in four years what it would have taken 


two decades at least to accomplish in 
times of peace, and has multiplied the 
reach and capabilities of the physical 
military unit to an extent which is only 
now in the beginning. May we not 
fervently hope that the further develop- 
ment of aerial navigation will place in 
our hands such potential destructive 
powers as to go a long way towards 
making war impossible again? 

I can say no more at the present time. 

This is a statement of fundamentals 
and is well worth consideration, for 
upon the proper deductions from it de- 
pends the future control of peace and 
war. That control cannot be exerted 
by lawyers and applied through their 
decisions. The nations which make 
arms have the power of deciding who 
can use them. If they refuse to exer- 
cise that power and permit the decision 
to be made by their customers, this 
evasion of responsibility does not re- 
move the ultimate responsibility from 
the arm-manufacturing nations. They 
have not only the right but the duty of 
deciding to whom they sell arms. Ac- 
cordingly they must stand responsible 
for the result of that decision. 

® 

The Fourragére 

France, in addition to the Legion of 
Honor, with its various grades, the Croix 
de Guerre and the Medaille Militaire 
(for soldiers, noncommissioned officers 
and general officers only), has a unique 
distinction for batteries, battalions and 
corps that have been mentioned in gen- 
eral orders for their bearing and serv- 
ices in action. This is the Fourragére, 
a cord in the colors of either the Legion 
of Honor, the Medaille Militaire or of 
the Croix de Guerre, which is attached 
to the colors and worn by every mem- 
ber of the unit round the left shoulder 
under the arm. The conferring of this 
distinction by the marshals and gen- 
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erals is the occasion of a ceremonial 
parade of great solemnity which has 
risen out of the war. The Fourragére 
has been an ornament of uniform in the 
French army at times, especially in the 
cavalry when it was attached to the 
head dress, but not, of course, in the 
present colors. Its origin is the rope 
used by foragers to bind up hay and 
forage. Doubtless, as they wore it, it 
was considered ornamental. 
® 
Distinguished Service Cross, U. S.- 
Army 

Three thousand nine hundred eighteen 
Distinguished Service Crosses have been 
issued : 2,942 to the Infantry, 252 to air 
forces, 238 to Medical Corps, 183 to the 
Artillery, 149 to the Engineers, 35 to 
Tank Corps, 50 to Supply Services. 

® 

An Editor’s Suggestion 

Month by month we are more and 
more pressed to find matter for pub- 
lication in the Journal of the Royal 
Artillery. Articles sent for publication 
become fewer and fewer and more and 
more abstruse. Now, from a 
strength of some 2,500 odd officers we 
have grown to 28,000, surely it is 
not seemly that the old Royal Artil- 
lery Journal should shrink in volume; 
surely it should expand and become a 
most valuable and readable magazine. 
The thousands of officers from every 
trade in life who now have the honor 
to belong to the Artillery have nearly 
all unique experiences to tell if they 
could only be persuaded to jot down 
on paper one or two items from their 
adventurous life. Just think what a 
mine of readable and educational wealth 
that would open for the old Royal Ar- 
tillery Journal. When the war 
is over, there will be a good sorting out ; 


thousands of officers who, to their great 
and everlasting honor, checked a sure 
career, will be seeking again to make 
good for themselves. In many cases 
their old trades will be overstocked, 
and they will have to start a new one. 
In others the old trade and routine will 
have become unbearable and a freer 
life a necessity. An article from a man 
who himself has “been there” is of far 
more educational value to the seekers 
after new careers than oceans of gov- 
ernment publications backed by endless 
arid vistas of statistics. The human 
touch is in such an article; the difficul- 
ties and snags, the loneliness and de- 
pression, are all set out, and also, on 
the other side, the various and varied 
compensations. Many a man I have 
met has settled his career on the strength 
of a magazine article, and few of these 
have regretted it. Can we not appeal to 
our officers to do all they can to enable 
the old Royal Artillery Journal to take 
rank among other magazines as a help- 
ful finder of careers?—The Journal of 
the Royal Artillery, November, 1918. 


Exonerated 

Charges and countercharges have 
filled the air since the signing of the 
armistice. A very considerable per- 
sonal experience during the past eigh- 
teen months with manufacturers sup- 
plying needed material to the Army has 
furnished convincing evidence that their 
principal effort has been to furnish 
what was wanted and of the desired 
quality and quantity at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. These manufacturers 
had a proper and legitimate interest in 
their profits, but in the vast majority 
of cases nothing more. 

It is therefore a pleasure: to quote 
from a recent editorial in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: 
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Judge Garvin took the only course 
possible when he halted the trial of the 
nineteen defendants in the so-called 
Rosenwasser case and directed the jury 
to bring in a verdict of acquittal. The 
jury took the only course possible when, 
after acquitting the accused, it adopted 
resolutions condemning the Department 
of Justice for instituting the prosecu- 
tion. Heavy expense has been incurred, 
three weeks of valuable court time have 
been wasted, palpably innocent men 
have been subjected to hurtful suspi- 
cion, financial loss and mental suffer- 
ing on a charge which, in all human 
probability, would never have resulted 
in an indictment if the prosecuting au- 
thorities had properly presented the 
case to the Grand Jury. 

The majority of the defendants in 
this case represented a manufacturing 
company under contract to the Govern- 
ment for the production of uniforms. 
They were accused of conspiracy to 
defraud in skimping the amount of ma- 
terial put into their goods. Indicted 


along with them were two army officers 


and several civilian inspectors in the 
employ of the Government. The evi- 
dence to which the Department of Jus- 
tice could have had easy access before 
seeking an indictment clearly showed, 
first, that the alleged skimping, trivial 
and insignificant as it was, was done 
on cloth owned by the Government, 
which alone profited by the saving ; and, 
secondly, that the passing of uniforms 
not exactly conforming to specifications 
was in direct obedience to orders re- 
ceived from Washington. In all of its 
aspects the case was weaker than the 
hopelessly flimsy one which the De- 
partment of Justice endeavored to build 
up against the Kenyon Raincoat Com- 
pany, and which ended in the acquittal 
of men who suffered unjustly from 
charges that had no substantial founda- 
tion. 

In view of Judge Garvin’s action and 
the condemnatory resolution of the 
jury, there ought to be an investigation 
to fix responsibility for a prosecution 
so manifestly unwarranted. The need- 
less and costly expenditure of effort by 


agents of the Department of Justice 
and the enforced wasting of the time 
of court and jury are serious enough; 
but of much graver moment is the in- 
jury done to the defendants who obtain 
a partial redress only through the ver- 
dict of acquittal. That is 
obviously the lesson of the Rosenwasser 
case. 


® 


Aero Cameras 

When Uncle Sam joined forces with 
our Allies and industries all over the 
country turned over to the Government 
their manufacturing facilities and per- 
sonnel for the production of instru- 
ments and other war material for the 
use of the fighting men, the Wollensak 
Optical Company in the early part of 
the war manufactured, for govern- 
ment use, a quantity of aero cameras, 
making them complete from the 
camera to the lens, which was a most 
highly corrected optical instrument of 
such a rapid character as is needed for 
aero cameras of this type. But their 
activities did not stop at this, and the 
need was felt for periscopes for use 
in the trenches and for governing the 
gunfire from the batteries. So models 
were made up of two types of peri- 
scopes, the trench and the battery com- 
manders. These instruments had to be 
made with the utmost care and accu- 
racy to come up to the government re- 
quirements, and, as each contained ten 
optical units, their manufacture was a 
somewhat complicated process that en- 
tailed considerable more work than the 
production of photographic lenses. 
Thousands of these instruments were 
completed monthly, and the high per- 
centage of acceptances by the govern- 
ment inspectors formed a fair index of 
the quality of the work. 
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By-products of War 

Compared with the present war, the 
Spanish-American one was but a small 
affair, although it seemed serious 
enough at the time, and after the smoke 
of battle had cleared away we found 
that the really very big thing which we 
had done was not taking possession of 
the Philippines, not establishing the 
Cuban Government in Cuba, but finding 
out how to control yellow fever. 

Those of us who can remember 1898 
cannot forget how the mere rumor of 
the appearance of that mysterious mal- 
ady dislocated the whole business of the 
South. There were shot-gun quaran- 
tines, towns defied the entrance of trav- 
elers, and it is quite probable that a 
minor epidemic in New Orleans, for 
example, caused almost as much loss 
through dislocation of trade as the bill 
for the whole Spanish-American War 
amounted to. 

Of course there will be no such credit 
to offset the losses of the present war, 
but when one tries to look at it as pos- 
terity of some hundred years hence will 
look at it, it is impossible to avoid see- 
ing that certain things of permanent 
and enduring good have been born of 
the cataclysm. We hardly see them 
yet. We are too close to the suffering, 
even if it has not touched us personally. 
The sound of women weeping for their 
children is about us and the destruction, 
in some form or another, is still before 
our eyes. But a hundred years hence 
the present generation will in any case 
be dead, and whether it died in the full 
vigor of youth in battle or whether it 
lived on to garrulous old age will seem 
of small account. The results of cer- 


tain things which were done will still 
endure, and we are perhaps too close to 
the doing of them to decide what is 
permanent and what is transitory. 

Certainly one of the methods origi- 
nated during this war which will endure 
is the system of trade tests devised by 
the personnel branch of the Adjutant 
General’s Office. It has meant much 
in rapidly and accurately filling requi- 
sitions for men, and it will mean more 
in industry by diminishing the enor- 
mous turn-over which is a waste of hu- 
man bodies and of human souls. A man 
likes to do what he can do well, but 
in the past he has had no standards by 
which to measure his degree of accom- 
plishment. These methods give them. 
The system is not one for finding the 
best job for a man but the best man 
for a job. It has been found in the 
Army that men chosen by these tests, 
in place of wandering like lost souls in 
an organization which had no apparent 
place for them, fitted into their work at 
once, their ability was recognized, and 
they at once became an integral part of 
the machine. That means good work, 
and conscious good work means satis- 
faction. 

It is probable, too, that in the future 
men will realize that as a result of this 
war was born the full realization of the 
fact which begins now to be rather 
dimly adumbrated against the dust of 
conflict, that the control of war is not a 
matter of pacts and treaties but a mat- 
ter of controlling the means by which 
alone war can be waged. That will 
seem to posterity the big discovery, and 
men will probably wonder why we were 
so long in making it. 
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Liaison Orders 

The article in this issue of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL on Liaison Orders must 
not be taken as a collection of precepts 
for absolute obedience, although they 
are based upon the teachings of the 
Staff School of the A. E. F. The ar- 
ticle shows how much is yet to be done 
in the matter, and how important it is 
that it should be done if information 
and orders are to be transmitted and 
received with the rapidity and accuracy 
required in war. 


® 
The Infantry Association 
According to official statements there 
exists at the present time an abnormal 
situation in the industrial world. It is 
a condition of stagnation of business 
and industrial activity. Mills and fac- 


tories are idle or are producing but a 
small part of what they are capable of 
doing; building operations, now de- 
ferred for several years, are not begin- 
ning, and, in fact, resumption is not 
contemplated until the confused condi- 


tions of the 
clarified. 

Something of the same situation 
seems to exist in the military world. 
We do not know where we are going, 
but we feel that we are on the way. 
We are confronted with deflation and 
there are even rumors of possible am- 
putations. Naturally all of this is dis- 
quieting and makes men content them- 
selves with a performance of the day’s 
work, disregarding the future as some- 
thing to which they must submit, but 
with whose form and pressure they 
have nothing to do. 

All of this is true enough, but then, 
whatever form the Army of the United 
States has in the future, there will be 


transition period are 


infantry in it and the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL is its organ. It has been carried 
on during the war, during a period 
when foreign military journals were 
disappearing or shrinking to a few per- 
functory pages. The INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL had its value in preparation for the 
present war, but now that we are con- 
fronted by problems of reorganization 
which are of vital importance to the 
Infantry, the members of the Infantry 
Association are not renewing their sub- 
scriptions. A magazine cannot be pub- 
lished without them. Advertisements 
are necessary to keep a magazine going 
and they are based upon subscription 
lists, so diminution of subscriptions af- 
fects the finances of a magazine in two 
ways. 

Of course it may not be worth while 
to keep the Association alive. That is 
a matter of opinion and, judging by 
the diminishing number of members, it 
would seem that it is not considered 
worth while. In spite of this it might 
be worth while to remember that it is 
an established instrument and that it is 
easier to destroy than to create. 

The present editor has done his best 
to keep the JouRNAL going during this 
rather trying period. He admits that 
the fact that numerous other duties 
have required his attention until 5 
p. m. every day has probably had its 
effect upon the Journat. After all, it 
is not the property of the editor but of 
the Association, and if they prefer to 
let it disappear they have, of course, 
a perfect right to do so. The present 
editor is only an emergency one and will 
be more than glad to turn over his desk 
to an officer more in touch with present 
and pressing interests than any retired 
officer possibly can be. But in such a 
matter the personal feelings of an edi- 
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tor do not count. It is a question of the 
continuance of the JOURNAL as an in- 
strument of the Infantry and, frankly, 
it cannot continue without members of 
the Infantry Association. It is their 
affair to dictate policy. At most the 
editor can but propose policies for 
thought and consideration. Now that 
actual fighting is over, the time has come 
when the members of the Association 
can express their desires as to what the 
policy should be. In the meantime it 
would seem that they should find it 
expedient to keep the Association going 
as a means of expressing that policy 
when it is formed. 


® 


Infantry 


Clippings from the New York Her- 
ald, Paris edition, which read as fol- 
lows, are being sent back to the INFAN- 
rryY JOURNAL: 


HOW THE MAGAZINE COVER STRUCK HIM 


The other day a magazine came in 
from the States, and on the cover— 
symbolic of our fighting forces—in a 
group composed of sailors and marines, 
there appeared, well to the rear, a sol- 
dier with a red hat-cord, and in the 
background could be dimly discerned a 
blue hat-cord belonging to an “Ameri- 
can doughboy.” 

But he really doesn’t need or desire 
advertising—and he would probably be 
ill at ease out in the front of the stage. 
Thank God he wasn’t particularly ill at 
ease out in the front of the scrap on the 
bloody fields of Chateau-Thierry, Saint- 
Mihiel and the Argonne.—Extract Bul- 
letin G-2, January 10, 1919. 


The editor was glad to receive them, 
for they seemed to show that someone 
is reading the INFANTRY JOURNAL in 
France, and he had begun to have grave 
doubts on the subject. 

As for the very mixed group in the 


frontispiece animadverted upon, he 
pleads guilty and, being in Washington, 
might just as well “pass the buck” to 
the defunct C. P. I., from whom he 
had to obtain his illustrations. At the 
last moment a miscellaneous collection 
was sent, not as ordered, but “it was 
hoped that they would do as _ well.” 
The editor did not see that, but he had 
to go to press and did the best he could 
with what had been handed out to him. 
After all, “C’est le guerre,” and if this 
one caused comment he can console 
himself with the reflection that any 
advertising is good advertising. 

But why should not the Infantry be 
represented by a group of artillery, 
sailors and marines? The Infantry does 
what they do and what other arms be- 
sides do. Infantry is the only part of 
the Army which employs all the vari- 
ous means of action. The other arms 
prepare the way for it, aid it, support 
it, but while they exist for the Infantry 
the Infantry can fight without them. 
That has been proven in this war. It 
has been hard on the Infantry. It has 
paid for it, but then, it has won. 

Indeed the war has brought home to 
all those who took part in the real 
fighting the fact that the “doughboy” is 
the real fighting man, a fact that in our 
service has been overlooked or ignored 
for a long time. Perhaps this fact is 
only recognized during war, and by 
those who are at the front. They see 
the doughboys go forward through 
shell fire and machine-gun fire and rifle 
fire, through the enemy’s hand-grenade 
zone and close in with the bayonet. As 
one officer with much experience at the 
front (an artilleryman, by the way) 
put it, “The doughboys do things every 
day that any other bunch would get a 
D. S. C. for, and the doughboy thinks 
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nothing of them—it is a part of his 
daily life at the front.” 

The time has passed when anybody 
not good enough for any other arm can 
be wished on the Infantry. 

Mr. Creel may claim that his propa- 
ganda work won the war, the very 
walls of Berlin may have been trem- 
bling in anticipation of the bombs of 
our aircraft, our supply of gas was 
going to drench the German lines, but, 
as it was, those lines held until our 
infantry drove home. 

As Sir Douglas Haig says in his dis- 
patch of January 8, 1919: “Despite the 
enormous development of mechanical 
invention in every phase of warfare, 
the place which the infantryman has 
always held as the main substance and 
foundation of an army is as secure 
today as in any period of history. The 
infantryman remains the backbone of 
defense and the spear head of the 
attack.” 


® 


Our Military System as It Appeared 
to America’s Citizen Soldiers 


This report of the results of a ques- 
tionnaire used by the 12th Division is 
very interesting and should have its 
value when the question of the expedi- 
ency of universal training comes up 
before Congress. 

The tabulated results of the compila- 
tion have not been printed here, for, 
although they are available, they only 
support the notes on the questions 
made by the compilers. These notes 
can be accepted. It is to be hoped that 
the men will leave all the divisions 
equally favorably impressed as those 
of the 12th have been. Perhaps this is 
not the case. One thing must be re- 


membered—the 12th Division was very 
fortunate in its commanding general. 


® 
Why Salute? 

We all know that the prompt and 
precise salute and its equally prompt 
and precise return is the mark of a dis- 
ciplined command, but why? 

In Washington, where the personnel 
branch has been digging out the rea- 
sons for doing a number of things 
which we have always done without 
thinking out any very definite reason 
for, their example has set other men 
to asking questions, and “Why salute ?” 
is one of them. 

Of course, all sorts of answers have 
been given, but most of them deal with 
results rather than why the results have 
been obtained. It is true that dis- 
ciplined forces have always saluted in 
some way or another, but did discipline 
make them salute or did the salute 
make them disciplined ? 

It is probable that the salute was 
originally adopted and continued as a 
method of training in attention. A sol- 
dier does not notice that another ap- 
proaching him is of superior rank, and 
therefore entitled to a salute, unless he 
is alert and attentive. Unless you are 
alert and attentive in war you are run- 
ning a serious risk of getting yourself 
killed, and you cannot postpone lessons 
in attention until the penalty of inat- 
tention is death. The habit of atten- 
tion has to be formed before you lead 
a patrol, for example, and saluting has 
been found by the experience of the 
centuries to be an excellent method of 
establishing that habit. Indeed, it is 
probably one of the best methods, for 
saluting has to be done constantly and 
yet at irregular intervals. You never 
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know when you will have to salute, and 
so you have to be alert, and thus form 
the habit of being alert and of seeing 
quickly what goes on about you. 

The results of the habit are going 
to have their value in civil life. Cer- 


tainly soldiers who have formed the 
habit of saluting are not going to walk 


in front of moving automobiles, as the 
non-military inhabitants of our cities 
do. They are not going to read a news- 
paper in the middle of the street as we 
saw a fat person doing, until with a 
squawk he escaped from the front of 
a motor truck. It is probable that he 
was a bitter anti-militarist. 











Book Reviews 


Field Artilleryman’s Guide, Prepared 
by the Officers of the 108th Field 
Artillery. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co. 

During the early part of our training 
period, a great need was felt by many 
officers for a manual of some kind 
which would include subject-matter to 
be obtained only by referring to a great 
number of regulations and official pub- 
lications. This need was met in the 
108th Field Artillery (N. G.) by a 
pocket manual, used in connection with 
the Brigade School for Officers. 

The different subjects were prepared 
by the officers who specialized in the 
instruction. Many of the subjects are 
extracted verbatim from authorized 
regulations and manuals. Whenever 
practicable the subject-matter is treated 
on the “Question and Answer” method. 
This method was undoubtedly justified 
at the beginning of the war, when, due 
to a scarcity of competent instructors, 
particularly in the National Guard Field 
Artillery, and also because of the lack 
of time, it became necessary to present 
all these subjects in a form which would 
enable many officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers to instruct themselves. 
However, the “Question and Answer” 
method is usually the tool of a lazy 
instructor, and while it helps the stu- 
dent to memorize his subject and to 
cram for an examination, its applica- 
tion will never give the student either 
practical knowledge or the mental power 
and confidence which result from mas- 
tery of the subject. 

Since the original publication of this 
manual, so many changes have been 
made in matériel, equipment, etc., that 
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a great part of the manual has lost much 
of its original value. The manual un- 
doubtedly was of great benefit to the 
officers of the 108th Field Artillery in 
their instruction. 


® 


Scientific Management Applied to In- 
struction and Training in Field Artil- 
lery, by William E. Dunn, Field Ar- 
tillery, N. A. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
This is a reprint of an article which 

originally appeared in the Field Arti- 
lery Journal, April-June, 1916. It is 
not so much a discussion of scientific 
management applied to instruction and 
training as it is an application of mod- 
ern methods of teaching to attain effi- 
cient results. The author points out 
many ways in which waste of time, 
waste of energy and waste of property 
may be eliminated. 

The author discusses how experience, 
supported by experiments and investi- 
gations, will give results and data, 
which, when analyzed, disclose lost mo- 
tion and its causes. The knowledge 
thus gained is then used to determine 
the best methods. Only by planning and 
coordination of effort, and by following 
a systematic method, can efficient re- 
sults be attained. The application of 
these principles is discussed in connec- 
tion with the construction of schedules 
and instruction cards, the proper meth- 
ods of teaching and training, the organ- 
ization of the instruction personnel, the 
standards of proficiency, and finally the 
special application of the principles to 
the training of a battery. The treat- 
ment of the subject is excellent, and 
there are so many practical suggestions 
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which may be applied to methods of in- 
struction in other branches of the serv- 
ice that all officers will find in this man- 
ual many valuable hints. 


® 


Manual of Recruit Instruction for Field 
Artillery, by Maj. William E. Dunn, 
Field Artillery, N. A. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

This manual undoubtedly gives many 
valuable hints on recruit instruction, 
but exception must be taken to the im- 
pression given that a recruit’s instruc- 
tion can be covered in so short a time 
as one month of “intensive training.” 
Training to be intensive must be not 
only progressive but thorough. Neither 
of these conditions is fulfilled by this 
manual. Thus, for instance, we find 
that the dismounted instruction in the 
School of the Soldier is not taken up 
until the fifth day with “close order 
infantry drill” and is repeated only oc- 
casionally, always under the heading 
of “Infantry drill.” Only one period 
of physical training is prescribed dur- 
ing the entire period. No systematic 
course in “Salute and Customs of the 
Service” is prescribed. 

The outline of the course in can- 
noneers’ instruction is very good; not 
so the course in equitation and driving. 
Both of these courses of instruction 
are so thoroughly and progressively 
covered in the Field Artillery Drill and 
Service Regulations that successful re- 
sults can be accomplished if the in- 
structor will only strictly follow the 


order of instruction given in the au- 
thorized regulations. 

The inexperienced officer who hopes 
to find in this manual a detailed outline 
of instruction which he may use as a 
guide and successfully apply in the in- 
struction of recruits will be disap- 
pointed. Although the principles of 


teaching are emphasized and well dis- 
cussed, the progressive outline of the 
lessons in each subject and the combi- 


nation of these different subjects into a 
methodical whole are lacking. If the 
author would set aside the idea that any 
lasting results can be accomplished in 
a “get-rich-quick” scheme of one 
month’s instruction and, instead, thor- 
oughly cover by detailed schedules the 
same course of instruction in three 
months, including therein all the sub- 
jects laid down in the Instruction Bul- 
letin issued from the office of the Chief 
of Field Artillery, the value of the 
manual to the average officer would be 
greatly increased. 

Many officers will also take excep- 
tion to the following things advocated 
by the author: teaching recruits the use 
of the twitch and the side lines ; the use 
of gymnastic exercises by pairs on the 
eighth day; semaphore instruction on 
the ninth day; instruction of recruits 
in equitation with blanket and surcingle ; 
the assumption that a rider’s balance 
comes before suppleness of the waist, 
whereas balance is really the result of 
this suppleness; the method of putting 
on the steel collar without making sure 
of its attachment to the collar. 
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Once More We Plead 

We were a little disheartened the 
other day to receive back a large num- 
ber of copies of the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL, returned to us by the Postoffice 
Department because it was unable to 
deliver the magazines to the addresses 
on the wrappers. The officers to whom 
the JourNALS had been addressed had 
moved from their former stations and 
had failed to notify us so that we could 
change their addresses in our mailing 
machine. 

We say we were disheartened be- 
cause we have tried so long and so 
earnestly to bring to the attention of 
orficers that there is no magic by which 
we can keep track of their peregrina- 
tions, and unless they themselves notify 
us of changing stations the magazines 
must perforce remain undelivered. 

Can any of our friends suggest any 
other methods of securing notice of 
changing addresses that can be adopted 
with reasonable economy. The new 
Army Directory is a joke. it shows, 




























for instance, one officer as stationed at 
Hoboken, while today’s mail brings a 
letter from the same officer dated 
Cannes, and saying he expects to be 
there for several months longer. An- 
other officer is given as somewhere in 
New Mexico; he is on duty at the War 
College. We are not blaming anyone for 
these inaccuracies, but cite them merely 
to show one of our difficulties. After 
all, it is up to the officer himself and 
not for the Adjutant General to keep 
us posted. 

You who may be reading these lines 
know that you have notified us promptly 
of changes, but will you not take suffi- 
cient interest in the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL to mention this matter the next 
time you foregather at the club or 
mess? Some other officer who has not 
read our plea may be grateful to you 
for the reminder, because it will ex- 
plain to him why his JourRNAL has not 
reached him regularly. He may use 
the blank below. 








THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BuILpinc 
Wasutneton, D. C. 








Please change my address to: 















(Name) 









(Rank) 





(Address) 
















(Old Address) 
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1. The ethics controlling advertising are curious. 


2. A man who makes mouse traps or locomotives is privileged to 
announce his business in as many mediums as suit his fancy, or as 
he has money to pay for. 


3. Such a manufacturer may even go so far as to claim superior 
qualities for his own handiwork, without violating accepted canons. 


TM 





4. An engineer, be he mechanical, civil, chemical, or what-not, 
may carry a card in technical journals giving his name and address, 
but he may not announce there his accomplishments or activities. 


TT 


5. The text pages of the magazine, however, may contain full 
description of the engineering projects in which he has been associated. 


6. A doctor of medicine must not advertise in any publication, 
technical or otherwise, either his name or address. He may, however, 
read a paper before some medical society and thereafter publish it 
over his signature, and so indirectly secure publicity. 





7. The dentist who advertises is taboo. He or his work are not 
even discussed in select circles. 


TTT OTT 


8. A lawyer may argue a case before the highest tribunal in the 
land. If the case is important the newspapers may refer to him as 
“of counsel” or even quote parts of his argument, but he must not 
speak for himself. The ethics controlling advertising are curious! 


9. The firms who advertise in these pages are strictly ethical. It 
is not only legitimate for them to advertise but it would be foolhardy 
not to do so. 


10. Better still, they are cooperating with us to make a better 
magazine. Cooperation is the Infantry Way! It is the Only Way! 
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